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THE  JOURNALS  OF  JULES  DE  MUN 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Nettie  H.  Beauregard 
Edited  by  Thomas  Maitland  Marshall 

Introduction1 

Furs  and  the  commerce  with  the  northern  Mexican 
provinces  furnished  the  chief  incentives  for  traffic 
in  the  Southwest  during  the  French  regime  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  Up  the  western  tributaries  of 
the  Mississippi  the  French  traders  made  their  way, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  commercial  relations 
with  the  tribes  of  the  Great  Plains.  In  1739  the 
Mallet  brothers  led  a  party  from  the  Illinois  Country 
to  Santa  Fe  and,  after  the  way  had  been  shown,  many 
expeditions  succeeded  in  crossing  the  plains  to  the 
New  Mexican  capital.2 

When  Spain  obtained  the  western  part  of  Louisiana 
in  1762,  her  frontier  was  pushed  up  to  the  Mississippi 
River.  After  the  transfer  the  commerce  across  the 
plains  to  Santa  Fe  languished,  but  a  considerable 
trade  continued  with  Texas.3  Natchitoches,  Arkansas 
Post,  and  St.  Louis  became  the  focal  points  for  an 
extensive  fur  trade.4  Of  these  three  centers,  St. 


1  In  the  preparation  of  this  introduction  the  editor  is  deeply 
indebted  to  the  research  work  of  Edgar  B.  Wesley,  whose  M.  A. 
Thesis  (Washington  University,  1925),  The  Fur  Trade  of  the 
Southwest,  contains  much  valuable  material. 

2  Bolton  and  Marshall,  Colonization  of  North  America,  282-286; 
Surrey,  The  Commerce  of  Louisiana  during  the  French  Regime . 
1699-1763,  Columbia  University,  Studies  in  History,  Economics  and 
Public  Law,  LXXI,  407-417;  Bolton,  “French  Intrusions  into  New 
Mexico,  1749-1752,”  in  The  Pacific  Ocean  in  History  (Stephens  and 
Bolton,  eds.),  389-407. 

s  Yoakum,  History  of  Texas,  I,  95,  97. 

4  Bolton,  Athanase  de  Mezieres,  I,  74-76. 
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Louis  was  the  most  important.  Under  the  stimula¬ 
tion  of  the  Spanish  officials,  traders  extended  their 
operations  up  the  Missouri  and  among  the  Osages 
and  neighboring  tribes.5  Of  the  St.  Louis  fur  traders 
who  operated  to  the  southwestward,  the  Chouteaus 
and  Manuel  Lisa  were  the  most  important.  For 
many  years  the  Chouteaus  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of 
the  Osage  trade,  but  in  1800  the  Chouteau  monopoly 
expired  and  the  privilege  of  that  trade  was  granted 
to  Lisa.  The  Chouteaus  retaliated  by  inducing  many 
of  the  Osages  to  move  to  the  Arkansas  where  their 
license  permitted  them  to  trade.6  During  the  Spanish 
period  one  important  expedition  crossed  the  plains 
from  Santa  Fe  to  St.  Louis  and  made  the  return 
trip  to  New  Mexico.  This  was  the  Vial  expedition 
of  1792-1793.7 

After  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  by  the  United 
States,  the  fur  trade  of  the  Southwest  was  carried 
on  by  individuals  and  by  government  factories  which 
were  established  for  the  control  of  the  Indian  trade. 
In  1805  factories  were  established  at  Natchitoches, 
Arkansas  Post,  and  Belle  Fontaine.  The  Natchi¬ 
toches  factory  was  in  operation  from  1805  until  the 
discontinuance  of  the  system  in  1822,  but  from  1815 
until  1822  the  site  was  at  Sulphur  Springs,  about 
nine  miles  from  Natchitoches.  The  Arkansas  Post 
factory  was  discontinued  in  1810,  but  was  revived 
in  1818.  In  1808  the  Belle  Fontaine  factorv  was 
abandoned  and  a  new  one  established  at  Fort  Osage, 
about  twenty  miles  east  of  the  present  Kansas  City. 


s  Houck,  Spanish  Regime,  I,  passim;  Houck,  History  0/  Missouri, 
II,  250;  Bolton  and  Marshall,  Colonization  of  North  America,  401. 

0  Houck,  History  of  Missouri,  II,  250,  254;  Pike,  Expeditions  of 
.  .  .  (Coues,  ed.),  II,  529,  557;  Douglas,  “Manuel  Lisa,”  in  Mis¬ 

souri  Historical  Society,  Collections,  III,  240-244. 

7  For  a  map  of  Vial’s  return  route,  see  Bolton  and  Marshall, 
Colonization  of  North  America,  399;  for  his  journal,  see  Houck, 
Spanish  Regime  in  Missouri,  I,  350-358. 
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The  Fort  Osage  factory  continued  until  1822.8  Many 
of  the  frontiersmen  found  in  the  fur  trade  a  means 
of  livelihood.  Some  were  free  lances  who  plied  their 
trade  without  governmental  permission;9  others  op¬ 
erated  under  government  licenses.10 

Before  the  coming  of  the  Americans  the  fur  trade 
in  the  Southwest  had  been  confined  mainly  to  the 
country  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  eastern 
part  of  Oklahoma  and  Kansas.  But  the  possibilities 
of  opening  trade  with  Santa  Fe  and  of  the  fur  trade 
in  the  North  Mexican  Provinces  lured  the  frontiers¬ 
men  to  risk  life  and  fortune  on  the  plains  and  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Far  Southwest.  Of  these  expedi¬ 
tions  we  have  authentic  records  of  eight  commercial 
ventures  between  1803  and  the  Chouteau-De  Mun 
expedition. 

In  1804  William  Morrison  of  Kaskaskia  sent  Bap¬ 
tiste  LaLande  to  Santa  Fe  with  a  consignment  of 
goods.11  In  1802  James  Purcell  with  two  companions 
went  into  the  Osage  country  to  hunt.  After  experi¬ 
encing  many  disasters,  and  roving  as  far  north  as 
the  Mandan  country  and  as  far  west  as  the  Rockies, 
Purcell  joined  a  party  of  French  traders,  and  in 
June,  1805,  reached  Santa  Fe.12  In  1807  Jacques 
Glamorgan  and  Manuel  Lisa  sent  Louison  Baudoin 

s  Am.  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I,  768,  784,  II,  59,  68,  208, 
326-364;  Sibley  Papers,  Missouri  Historical  Society;  Wesley,  The 
Fur  Trade  of  the  Southwest,  M.  A.  Thesis  (Washington  Univer¬ 
sity,  1925),  104-105. 

®  Am.  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I,  724,  741;  Robertson,  Louisi¬ 
ana  under  Spain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  I,  125,  127 ;  Cox, 
Early  Exploration  of  Louisiana,  60-61,  76;  Marshall,  Life  and  Papers 
of  Frederick  Bates,  II,  56. 

10  Sen.  Docs.,  24  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  II,  Doc.  23;  Marshall,  Life  and 
Papers  of  Frederick  Bates,  II,  31-33,  79,  95-96,  115,  201-203,  283. 

11  Pike,  Expeditions  of  .  .  .  (Coues,  ed.),  II,  500-502. 

12  Ibid.,  II,  756-758.  Pike  and  Gregg  (Commerce  of  the  Prairies, 
I,  1)  spelled  the  name  Pursley. 
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in  command  of  a  barge  load  of  goods  to  New  Mexico.13 
In  1809  Colonel  John  Shaw  and  two  companions  were 
prospecting  for  precious  metals  in  the  Far  West. 
They  worked  westward  “beyond  all  the  western  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  except  the  Arkansas  and 
the  Missouri”  and  “came  in  view  of  the  spurs  of  the 
great  Rocky  Mountain  chain.”14  In  December,  1809, 
J.  McLanahan,  Reuben  Smith,  James  Patterson,  and 
Emanuel  Blanco  left  Ste.  Genevieve,  Missouri,  on  a 
trading  expedition  to  Santa  Fe.  They  were  arrested 
on  the  headwaters  of  the  Red  River  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summer,  were  taken  to  Santa  Fe,  and  then 
to  the  interior  of  Mexico,  where  they  were  imprisoned 
for  two  years.  They  were  released  in  1812  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Missouri.15 

In  April,  1812,  James  Baird,  Samuel  Chambers, 
Robert  McKnight,  and  several  others  went  up  the 
Missouri  River  and  thence  to  Santa  Fe.  Upon  their 
arrival  they  were  arrested  and  their  goods  were  con¬ 
fiscated.  They  were  taken  to  Chihuahua  where  they 
were  imprisoned  for  nine  years.16  In  the  fall  of  1814 
Joseph  Philibert  led  a  party  to  hunt  and  trap  on  the 
upper  Arkansas.  The  following  year  Philibert  re¬ 
turned  to  St.  Louis  to  get  a  supply  of  goods  to 
enable  him  to  buy  horses  to  bring  back  his  furs. 
Before  leaving  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  Philibert 
arranged  that  his  men  were  to  rendezvous  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Huerfano.  When  Philibert  failed  to 

is  James,  Three  Years  among  the  Indians  and  Mexicans  (Walter 
B.  Douglas,  ed.),  294. 

i4  Shaw,  “Narrative,”  in  Wisconsin  Historical  Collections,  II,  199- 
202. 

is  Louisiana  Gazette,  December  28,  1809,  March  14,  1811;  James, 
Three  Years  among  the  Indians  and  Mexicans,  286-292. 

is  Annals  of  Cong.,  15  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  II,  1854-1855;  James,  Three 
Years  among  the  Indians  and  Mexicans,  95-96,  292-293.  For  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  later  career  of  Baird,  see  Marshall,  “St.  Vrain's 
Expedition  to  the  Gila  in  1826,”  in  The  Pacific  Ocean  in  History 
(Stephens  and  Bolton,  eds.),  433-435. 
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return  at  the  appointed  time,  his  men,  “  being  desti¬ 
tute  of  everything  necessary  to  support  themselves,’ ’ 
went  to  Taos.  Philibert  returned  to  the  mountains 
with  the  Chouteau-De  Mun  expedition  in  1815. 17  On 
September  5,  1815,  a  man  named  Greenwood  and 
three  companions  went  from  the  Boon’s  Lick  country 
“to  hunt  on  one  of  the  forks”  of  the  Arkansas. 
Because  of  fear  of  the  Pawnees,  they  made  their  way 
to  the  upper  Arkansas,  where  they  joined  the  Chou¬ 
teau-De  Mun  expedition.18 

The  general  outline  of  the  Chouteau-De  Mun  opera¬ 
tions  of  1815-1817  has  long  been  known  to  historians 
of  the  West.  Chittenden  (The  American  Fur  Trade 
of  the  Far  West,  II,  497-499,  545-547)  told  the  story 
of  the  expedition,  and  later  historians  have  usually 
followed  his  account.  Chittenden’s  principal  source 
was  a  letter  of  November  25,  1817,  from  Jules  de  Mun 
to  William  Clark.  This  letter  was  printed  in  the 
Annals  of  Congress ,  15  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  II,  1960-1966, 
in  American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Affairs,  IV,  211- 
213,  and  in  Wait,  State  Papers  and  Publick  Docu¬ 
ments,  XII,  445-452.  Although  the  letter  has  been 
thrice  printed,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  editor  that 
readers  of  the  Collections  will  welcome  its  reproduc¬ 
tion,  with  the  Journals  of  Jules  de  Mun  which  are 
now  for  the  first  time  made  available. 

There  are  three  De  Mun  journals:  the  first  runs 
from  September  10  to  November  30,  1815,  and  is 
the  record  of  the  journey  from  St.  Louis  to  a  point 
a  few  miles  below  Pueblo  on  the  upper  Arkansas 
River ;  the  second  begins  on  February  27  and  ends  on 
April  8,  1816,  the  period  in  which  the  expedition  was 
traveling  from  the  mouth  of  Huerfano  Creek,  about 
twenty  miles  below  Pueblo,  to  the  Gasconade  River  in 
Missouri;  the  third  journal  begins  on  June  15  and 
ends  on  August  4,  1816.  This  third  journal  tells  of 

17  Annals  of  Cong.,  15  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  II,  1960-1966. 

18  De  Mun,  “Journal  of  .  .  .,”  Entry  of  November  27,  1815. 
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De  Mun’s  second  trip  to  the  West;  it  carries  the 
story  from  the  departure  from  St.  Louis  to  an  en¬ 
campment  on  the  lower  Kansas  River. 

The  journals  of  Jules  de  Mun  came  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Missouri  Historical  Society  in  May, 
1923.  His  writing  desk  and  papers  were  presented 
to  the  Society  by  his  great-great-granddaughter,  Mrs. 
George  T.  Priest,  nee  Susan  Cabanne  Goode,  of  St. 
Louis.  The  first  and  second  journals  are  in  a  note 
book  6^2  x  4  inches,  bound  in  boards  with  a  leather 
back  and  leather  corners.  The  paper  is  heavy  linen 
and  is  little  the  worse  for  wear  in  spite  of  its  age. 
On  the  inside  of  the  cover  is  a  label  which  bears  the 
legend,  4 ‘Sold  by  W.  Essex  and  Son,  Lexington.” 
The  third  journal  was  kept  on  loose  sheets.  All  of 
the  journals  are  in  excellent  French. 

LETTER  OF  JULES  DE  MUN  TO  GOVERNOR 

WILLIAM  CLARK19 

St.  Louis,  Nov.  25,  1817. 

Sir :  Having  to  relate  to  your  Excellency  the 
unfortunate  event  which  has  thrown  me,  Mr.  Auguste 
P.  Chouteau,  and  twenty-four  men,  for  forty-eight 
days,  in  the  dungeons  of  Santa  Fe,  and  which,  by 
depriving  us  of  everything  we  possessed,  has  brought 
us  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  I  must  beg  your  Excellency’s 
indulgence  if  I  take  too  much  of  your  time.  But  I 
think  myself  bound  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  what 
has  happened;  the  more  so,  as  your  Excellency’s 
right  of  granting  us  a  license  to  go  to  the  head¬ 
waters  of  Arkansas  and  Platte  rivers  was  denied 
by  the  Governor  of  New  Mexico,  Don  Pedro  Maria 
de  Allaude.20 

\ 

™  Annals  of  Cong.,  15  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  II,  1960-1966;  Am.  State 
Pagers,  Foreign  Relations,  IV,  211-213;  Wait,  State  Papers  and 
Publick  Documents,  XII,  445-452. 

20  Pedro  Maria  de  Allande.  See  Bancroft,  History  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  284. 
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In  the  month  of  September,  1815,  Mr.  A.  P.  Chou¬ 
teau  and  myself  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  go  to 
the  headwaters  of  Arkansas  river,  to  trade  with  the 
Aarapahos,  and  other  Indians  living  thereabout ; 
and,  having  obtained  a  license  from  your  Excellency, 
we  started  from  this  place  on  the  10th  of  same  month, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Philibert,  a  trader,  who  had 
gone  to  the  mountains  the  year  before,  and  who  had 
come  back  to  get  a  supply  of  goods  to  enable  him 
to  buy  horses  to  bring  in  his  furs. 

It  being  late  in  the  season,  we  had  great  difficulties 
to  encounter;  some  of  our  horses  giving  out  every 
day,  we  had  to  walk  more  than  one-half  of  the  way 
to  the  mountains,  where  we  arrived  on  the  8th  of 
December. 

On  our  way  we  had  bought  of  Mr.  Philibert  his 
furs,  goods,  horses,  &c.,  and  the  time  of  his  men. 
These  we  expected  to  find  at  the  fork  called  by  the 
Spaniards  El  Haerfano,21  and  denominated  on  Pike’s 
map  the  Third  Fork,  where  Philibert  had  given  them 
rendezvous ;  but  in  this  we  were  disappointed.  After 
our  researches  were  over,  we  met  some  Indians,  who 
told  us  that  the  men,  not  seeing  Philibert  return 
about  the  appointed  time,  and  being  destitute  of 
everything  necessary  to  support  themselves,  had  gone 
over  to  the  Spaniards.  We  had  then  no  alternative. 
We  determined  that  I  should  go  in  quest  of  them; 
and  I  started  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1816. 

I  arrived  at  Taos,  where  I  found  the  men,  who  had 
been  received  with  the  greatest  hospitality,  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  pass  the  Winter  there.  I  went  on  to  Santa 
Fe,  to  explain  to  the  Governor  the  reasons  of  my 
coming  into  the  country.  As  soon  as  I  alighted  in 
the  capital  I  was  presented  to  the  then  Governor, 
Don  Alberto  Maynez,22  who  at  first  expressed  his  sur- 

21  Huerfano  Creek. 

22  Alberto  Mainez.  Ibid.,  284. 
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prise  to  see  me;  but  no  sooner  had  I  told  him  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  came  than  he  treated 
me  very  politely. 

Don  Alberto  is  an  old  gentleman  of  good  informa¬ 
tion,  who  possesses,  in  a  great  degree,  the  good 
manners  and  politeness  peculiar  to  his  nation. 

Having  seen  on  my  way  to  Santa  Fe  that  the 
rivers  abounded  with  beaver,  I  asked  the  Governor 
the  permission  of  coming,  with  a  fixed  number  of 
hunters,  to  catch  beaver  in  the  rivers  which  empty 
themselves  into  Rio  del  Norte.23  This  he  could  not 
take  upon  himself  to  grant,  but  had  the  goodness  to 
write  on  that  subject  to  the  commandant  General.  As 
I  could  not  wait  for  the  answer,  Don  Alberto  told 
me  to  come  back,  when  convenient,  to  know  the 
General’s  answer.  I  must  not  omit  to  say  that  the 
Governor  did  not  seem  a  moment  to  doubt  that  we 
had  a  right  to  frequent  the  east  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  there  to  trade  or  catch  beaver  if  we  could; 
for  he  advised  me  not  to  go  to  the  south  of  Red 
river  or  Natchitoches,  but  from  that  river  to  the 
northward  we  might  trade  and  hunt  as  we  pleased. 

I  returned  to  Taos,  from  whence  I  started,  with 
all  our  engagees  and  two  Spaniards  the  Governor 
had  ordered  to  accompany  us,  to  the  Rio  della  Trine- 
hera;24  from  thence,  in  three  days,  we  reached  Mr. 
Chouteau’s  camp  at  the  mouth  of  the  Third  Fork. 
Finding  ourselves  with  more  men  than  we  expected 
at  our  departure  from  St.  Louis,  and  not  having  a 
necessary  equipment,  it  was  necessary  for  one  of  us 
to  come  back.  I  started  on  the  27th  February  with 
Philibert  and  one  of  our  men,  and  did  not  reach  this 
place  but  after  forty-six  days’  journey,  through  bar¬ 
ren  prairies,  which,  at  that  season,  did  not  afiford 

23  The  Rio  Grande. 

24  The  Trinchara  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which 
empties  into  that  river  in  San  Luis  Park,  Colorado. 
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any  pastures  for  our  horses,  having  sometimes  to 
travel  in  the  night  to  avoid  the  Panis’  war  parties 
we  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  in  the  day  time. 
I  bought  the  goods  and  engaged  men  for  a  new  expe¬ 
dition,  and,  having  taken  another  license,  started  on 
the  15th  July  to  go  by  water  to  the  Kansas  river, 
where  Mr.  Chouteau  and  I  appointed  to  meet.25  On 
his  way  from  the  mountains  Mr.  Chouteau  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  Pawnees,  about  two  hundred  in  number, 
had  one  man  killed  and  three  wounded;  five  Pawnees 
remained  on  the  spot,  and  a  great  many  wounded. 

At  the  Kansas  river  we  found  ourselves  forty-five. 
We  shipped  the  furs  to  St.  Louis,  and  started  again 
for  the  mountains.  There  we  met  a  party  of  Spanish 
traders,  who  told  us  that  the  Yutas26  and  Apache 
Indians  were  hovering  in  this  quarter;  and  as  those 
Indians  had  already  killed  two  of  Philibert’s  men, 
our  return  would  not  have  been  safe  had  our  party 
gone  to  any  distance,  so  that  we  agreed  that  Chou¬ 
teau  should  wait  for  me  at  the  pass  called  by  the 
Spaniards  La  Sangre  de  Christo,  or  thereabout.  My¬ 
self  and  two  men  went  in  company  with  the  Spanish 

/ 

26  Additional  information  concerning  the  activities  of  the  traders 
while  in  the  mountains  is  found  in  James,  Account  of  an  Expedi¬ 
tion  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Rocky  Mountains ,  in  Early  Western 
Travels  (Thwaites,  ed.),  XV,  282.  The  account  is  as  follows: 
“Opposite  the  mouth  of  Vermilion  creek  [Cherry  creek,  near  Den¬ 
ver]  is  a  much  larger  stream,  from  the  north-west,  which  is  called 
Medicine-lodge  creek,  from  an  old  Indian  medicine  lodge,  which 
formerly  stood  near  its  mouth.  A  few  miles  further,  on  the  same 
side,  is  Grand  Camp  creek,  heading  also  in  the  mountains.  About 
four  years  previous  to  the  time  of  our  visit,  there  had  been  a 
large  encampment  of  Indians  and  hunters  on  this  creek.  On  that 
occasion,  three  nations  of  Indians,  namely,  the  Kiawas,  Arrapahoes, 
and  Kaskaias  or  Bad-hearts,  had  been  assembled  together,  with 
forty-five  French  hunters  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Choteau  and  Mr. 
Demun  of  St.  Louis.  They  had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  hold¬ 
ing  a  trading  council  with  a  band  of  Shiennes.  .  .  .” 

26  Utes. 
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traders  to  the  Rio  de  la  Cidevra ,2'  where  we  left 
them,  and  continued  our  way  to  Taos.  When  I 
arrived  at  Rio  Colorado  (a  small  fork  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte)  I  found  that  a  new  village  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  since  my  first  passing  there.  I  alighted  at 
the  house  of  the  commandant  of  the  place,  who  told 
me  that  I  could  not  go  further  till  he  had  given 
notice  to  the  alcade  of  Taos,  and  received  his  orders. 
I  waited  patiently  that  night  and  next  day.  On  the 
second  night,  at  about  12  o’clock,  arrived  a  party  of 
forty  men,  commanded  by  Don  Mariano  Penne,  with 
verbal  orders  that  I  must  go  back  with  him  to  my 
men,  and  that  the  Governor  would  not  allow  me  to 
go  to  Santa  Fe.  I  answered  that  I  was  ready  and 
willing  to  follow  him,  but  wished  to  write  to  his 
Excellency;  to  which  he  consented. 

In  my  letter  I  explained  the  object  of  my  coming 
— that  it  was  by  the  orders  and  with  the  consent  of 
his  predecessor,  and  begged  of  him  to  permit  me  to 
go  to  Santa  Fe,  in  order  to  know  precisely  what  to 
depend  on.  This  appeared  to  me  the  more  necessary, 
as  Don  Mariano  had  not  brought  any  written  orders. 

My  letter  being  despatched,  we  started  from  Rio 
Colorado  to  go  and  rejoin  our  party.  Mr.  Chouteau 
was  not  at  Sangre  de  Christo,  but  we  traced  him 
up  the  Rio  del  Norte,  near  where  it  enters  into  the 
mountains.  Here  Don  Mariano,  after  spending  one 
day  with  us,  took  leave.  At  his  departure,  he  told 
us  that  we  should  remain  there,  or  rather  go  lower 
down  the  river,  to  wait  for  the  Governor’s  answer. 

I  do  not  know  what  caused  the  delay,  but  it  was  not 
until  about  twenty  days  after  that  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  Governor,  saying  that  the  commandant  Gen¬ 
eral  would  not  permit  us  any  time  to  stay  in  the 
Spanish  dominions,  and  to  go  out  of  them  imme- 

27  For  the  Culebra  River,  see  map  in  Bancroft,  History  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  294. 
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diately.  I  wrote  to  the  alcade  of  Taos  that  I  had 
just  received  the  Governor’s  orders,  and,  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  them,  we  were  recrossing  the  mountains; 
that,  when  on  the  east  side  of  them,  we  should  remain 
all  Winter;  that  we  gave  this  notice,  having  no  bad 
intentions,  nor  any  motives  to  conceal  our  move¬ 
ments.  Receiving  no  answer,  we  took  it  for  granted 
that,  being  on  this  side  of  the  mountains,  wTe  gave  the 
Spaniards  no  uneasiness.  We  had  almost  every  week 
some  traders  from  the  upper  villages,  of  whom  we 
bought  several  horses,  bread,  flour,  &c. 

We  had  fixed  on  the  15th  of  March,  1817,  for  the 
day  of  our  departure,  to  go  in  search  of  the  Crow 
Indians,  whom  we  knew  to  be  somewhere  about  the 
headwaters  of  the  Columbia ;  but  as  the  Spanish 
traders,  during  the  Winter,  repeatedly  told  us  that 
the  Governor  had  written  to  the  commandant  Gen¬ 
eral,  in  order  to  obtain  permission  to  hunt  on  the 
rivers  running  west  of  the  mountains,  we  did  not 
think  proper  to  abandon  a  subject  so  interesting  to 
us.  For  that  purpose  I  went  to  Taos  in  March ;  there 
I  was  told  that  there  were  very  unfavorable  reports. 
It  was  said  that  at  the  first  fork  of  the  Arkansas 
(Rio  de  las  Animas)  we  had  built  a  fort;  that  we 
had  there  twenty  thousand  men,  with  many  cannons 
and  ammunition,  and  other  such  idle  tales;  that  a 
party  of  two  hundred  men  had  been  raised  to  go  and 
investigate  the  truth  of  all  those  absurd  reports. 
The  alcade  having  to  write  to  the  Governor,  I  wished 
him  to  say  that  I  felt  very  satisfied  to  have  come 
under  such  circumstances;  that  I  proposed  to  remain 
as  a  hostage  till  the  truth  should  be  known;  and 
that  my  life  would  answTer  for  the  good  behaviour 
and  pacific  occupation  of  our  party.  Two  days  after, 

the  two  hundred  men  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Don 

•/ 

Francisco  Salagar,28  of  the  militia,  and  Sergeant 


28  Salazar. 
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Manuel  Vaca,  of  the  regulars,  arrived  at  Taos.  They 
intimated  their  orders,  which  were  to  take  me  hack 
to  my  party,  visit  all  the  places  where  we  had  en¬ 
camped  from  the  mountains  to  the  Rio  de  las  Animas, 
and  to  dig  out  all  the  goods  we  had  put  in  the  ground 
for  security,  having  no  use  of  them  in  the  Winter. 
We  started  from  Taos,  and  a  few  days  after  reached 
this  side  of  the  mountains,  where  we  were  soon  joined 
by  Mr.  Chouteau,  to  whom  we  had  sent  an  express. 
We  took  out  of  the  ground  all  the  goods  and  furs, 
&c.,  we  had  hidden  in  different  places.  This  being- 
done,  Sergeant  M.  Vaca  told  us  that  the  Governor 
had  further  ordered  that  the  whole  of  our  party  must 
go  to  visit  with  them  our  former  encampments,  as 
low  down  as  Rio  de  las  Animas;  that,  if  no  fort 
was  found,  he  would  leave  us  there,  to  get  to  St. 
Louis  as  well  as  we  could.  To  this  we  could  not 
consent,  for  it  would  have  carried  us  to  an  inevitable 
destruction,  it  being  the  time  when  the  Pawnees  wTere 
lurking  for  prey  in  all  directions  about  Arkansas 
river;  besides,  we  should  have  lost  the  benefit  of  our 
Spring  trade.  We  proposed  to  the  sergeant  that  I 
should  go  with  him  to  the  Rio  de  las  Animas;  that 
Mr.  Chouteau  would  remain  where  we  then  were,  with 
a  party  that  he  (the  sergeant)  would  leave  to  guard 
him;  and  that  at  our  return  we  would  go  away  in  a 
northern  direction.  Both  commanders  agreed  to  this 
proposition.  I  started  with  a  party  of  fifty  men  to 
search  the  so-much-talked-of-fort,  which,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  could  not  be  found.  Everything  was  in  order, 
and  a  good  understanding  existed  between  our  people 
and  the  Spaniards  when  we  returned.  Next  day  we 
parted,  and  were  accompanied  some  distance  by  the 
lieutenant,  sergeant,  and  a  few  men.  Much  delay 
having  taken  place  by  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards, 
it  was  now  impossible  for  us  to  proceed  to  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Columbia  by  the  route  we  had  at  first 
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intended  to  go,  which  was  by  following  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  up  the  Rio  del  Almagre,  and  then 
turn  to  the  west.  Though  we  knew  the  road  to  be 
good,  we  could  not  undertake  it  for  want  of  time, 
therefore  we  resolved  to  enter  the  mountains  on  the 
north  side  of  Arkansas  river.  We  passed  the  first 
chain  with  great  ease,  but  we  were  no  sooner  on  the 
other  side  than  we  foresaw  all  the  difficulties  we  had 
to  encounter.  We  had  before  us  a  chain  of  snow¬ 
capped  mountains  much  higher  than  the  one  we  left 
behind.  The  cold  was  intense,  and  the  recital  of 
hardships  would  renew  the  sufferings  we  underwent. 
After  three  days  of  steady  labor  through  the  snow, 
in  order  to  cut  a  route,  we  had  the  mortification  to 
retrace  our  way  back.  Perceiving  that  nothing  ad¬ 
vantageous  could  be  performed  that  season,  it  was 
agreed  that  seventeen  men,  with  the  most  reduced 
horses,  should  go  down  the  river  Platte,  and  there 
wait  for  Chouteau,  who  was  determined  to  remain 
one  year  longer.  Both  he  and  I,  with  the  balance 
of  our  men,  (except  five  Shawnee  Indians,  who  had 
left  us  several  days  before,)  came  on  this  side  of  the 
first  chain  of  mountains,  to  take  the  goods  we  had 
put  into  the  ground  at  the  entrance  of  the  mountains, 
and  myself  to  take  the  furs  and  return  to  St.  Louis, 

which  was  fixed  on  the  23d  of  Mav. 

•/ 

In  the  night  a  very  heavy  rain  commenced,  which 
continued  all  day  on  the  23d,  and  prevented  my  start¬ 
ing.  At  about  two  o’clock  P.  M.,  one  corporal  and 
four  soldiers  came  to  us ;  they  said  that  a  large  party 
was  behind,  and  would  come  up  to  us  next  day.  On 
the  24th  Sergeant  Mariano  Vernal  came  up  with  his 
party,  and  informed  us  his  orders  were  to  take  us  all 
to  Santa  Fe.  (Afterwards  we  were  told  he  had  in¬ 
structions  to  take  us  alive  or  dead.)  We  secured 
again  our  goods  in  the  earth,  and  were  escorted  to 
New  Mexico.  When  on  our  way  there,  Sergeant 
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Vernal,  as  it  was  reported,  sent  a  detachment  of  his 
men  hack  to  steal  our  property,  of  which  we  never 
heard  anything  until  three  days  previous  to  our  leav¬ 
ing  Santa  Fe,  while  the  Governor  made  a  kind  of  an 
inventory  of  the  same.  When  we  got  to  the  Rio  de  la 
Culevra,  Chouteau,  myself,  and  one  of  our  hands, 
under  an  escort  of  ten  men,  took  the  advance,  and 
on  the  1st  of  June  arrived  at  Santa  Fe.  I  was  first 
introduced  to  the  Governor,  who  inquired,  in  a  very 
angry  manner,  why  I  had  not  obeyed  him,  when  or¬ 
dered  to  go  out  of  the  Spanish  dominions?  I  replied, 
his  orders  were  obeyed  as  soon  as  received;  that  we 
were  taken  on  the  American  territory,  where  our 
Governor  had  given  us  a  license  to  go.  At  this  he 
got  into  a  violent  range,  saying  that  we  should  pay 
for  our  own  and  our  Governor’s  ignorance;  using  all 
the  time  very  abusive  language;  repeating  several 
times  that  he  would  have  our  brains  blown  up;  that 
we  were  fortunate  he  had  not  come  himself,  for  he 
would  not  have  taken  us  alive. 

Mr.  Chouteau  told  me  since,  that  he  experienced 
the  same  treatment,  and  was  likewise  confined  in  a 
dungeon  and  in  irons. 

On  the  7th  of  the  same  month,  the  Lieutenant,  Don 
Jose  Maria  de  Arce,  came  in  to  give  the  welcome  in¬ 
telligence  that  the  Governor  had  ordered  my  irons 
should  be  taken  off.  After  forty-four  days’  impris¬ 
onment,  we  were  presented  before  a  court  martial, 
composed  of  six  members  and  a  president,  who  was 
the  Governor  himself.  Only  one  of  the  six  members 
appeared  to  have  some  information,  the  others  not 
knowing  even  how  to  sign  their  names.  Many  ques¬ 
tions  were  asked,  but  more  particularly  why  we  had 
staid  so  long  in  the  Spanish  dominions?  I  answered, 
that,  being  on  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  river,  we 
did  not  consider  ourselves  in  the  domains  of  Spain, 
as  we  had  a  license  to  go  as  far  as  the  headwaters 
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of  said  river.  The  president  denied  that  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  a  right  to  grant  such  a  license,  and 
entered  into  such  a  rage  that  it  prevented  his  speak¬ 
ing,  contenting  himself  with  striking  his  fist  several 
times  on  the  table,  saying,  gentlemen,  we  must  have 
this  man  shot.  At  such  conduct  of  the  president  I 
did  not  think  much  of  my  life,  for  all  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  were  terrified  in  his  presence,  and  unwilling  to 
resist  him;  on  the  contrary,  do  anything  to  please 
him.  He  (the  president)  talked  much  of  a  big  river 
that  was  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  countries, 
but  did  not  know  its  name.  When  mention  was  made 
of  the  Mississippi,  he  jumped  up,  saying,  that  that 
was  the  big  river  he  meant;  that  Spain  had  never 
ceded  the  west  side  of  it.  It  may  be  easy  to  judge  of 
our  feelings,  to  see  our  lives  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
man.  That  day  the  court  did  not  come  to  any  de¬ 
termination,  because  the  president  (as  I  heard  him¬ 
self  say  to  Lieutenant  de  Arce)  had  forgot  everything 
he  had  to  say.  Next  day  we  were  again  presented 
to  the  court,  but,  as  I  knew  then  what  kind  of  a  man 
I  had  to  deal  with,  I  never  attempted  to  justify  my¬ 
self  of  his  false  assertions.  We  were  dismissed,  and 
Mr.  Chouteau  and  myself  put  in  the  same  room. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  lieutenant  came  in 
with  a  written  sentence;  we  were  forced  to  kneel 
down  to  hear  the  citure  of  it,  and  forced  likewise  to 
kiss  the  unjust  and  iniquitous  sentence  that  deprived 
harmless  and  inoffensive  men  of  all  they  possessed — 
of  the  fruits  of  two  years’  labor  and  perils. 

What  appears  the  more  extraordinary  is,  that  the 
Governor  acknowledged  to  me  afterwards,  and  in  the 
presence  of  Hon  Pedro  Pino,29  the  deputy  of  New 
Mexico  to  the  Cortes,  and  several  others,  that  we 

29  By  a  decree  of  the  Spanish  junta,  February  14,  1810,  New 
Mexico  was  entitled  to  a  representative  in  the  Spanish  Cortes. 
Pedro  Bautista  Pino  was  chosen  in  1811.  Ibid.,  287-288. 
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were  very  innocent  men ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  all 
our  property  was  kept,  and  we  permitted  to  come 
home,  each  with  one  of  the  worst  horses  we  had. 

I  have  already  taken  too  much  of  your  time  in 
narrating  our  journey.  Many  incidents  are  probably 
unnecessary,  but,  by  relating  facts  as  they  really  are, 
I  thought  you  would  sympathize  with  our  sufferings . 
Our  actual  loss  amounts  to  $30,380  l^V'2-  The  bene¬ 
fits  which  we  had  a  probable,  indeed  a  most  assured, 
confidence  to  reap  from  our  labors,  would  no  doubt 
have  fully  compensated  us.  It  remains  now  to  know 
whether  our  Government  will  demand  satisfaction  of 
the  King  of  Spain  for  outrages  committed  by  his 
ignorant  Governor  on  American  citizens.30  Our  ac¬ 
counts  have  been  forwarded  to  the  honorable  J. 
Scott,31  our  delegate,  and  we  hope  that  your  Excel¬ 
lency  will  assist  our  case  with  the  zeal  and  generosity 
so  congenial  with  your  feelings  of  justice.  I  re- 

main>  &c-  JULIUS  DEMUN.32 

His  Exc’y  William  Clark, 

Governor,  &c. 


JOURNAL,  SEPTEMBER  10— NOVEMBER  30, 

1815 

1815,  Sept.  10.  Left  St.  Louis  about  noon.  Arrived 
at  St.  Charles  in  the  afternoon.  The  barge  which 
had  been  sent  on  the  8th  did  not  arrive  until  several 


30  The  State  Department  attempted  to  collect  the  claim,  first  from 
Spain,  later  from  Mexico,  but  apparently  without  success.  See 
Annals  of  Cong.,  15  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  II,  1953-1966;  Am.  State  Papers, 
Foreign  Relations,  IV,  207-213;  Wait,  State  Papers  and  Publick 
Documents,  XII,  435-452;  Sen.  Docs.,  24  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  Docs.  400, 
424;  Thomas  Hart  Benton  to  Isabelle  de  Mun,  December  22,  1845, 
De  Mun  Collection,  Mo.  Hist.  Soc. 
si  John  Scott,  Missouri  territorial  delegate  in  Congress. 

32  The  name  was  unquestionably  Jules  de  Mun.  For  a  facsimile  of 
his  signature,  see  James,  Three  Years  among  the  Indians  and  Mexi¬ 
cans  (Douglas,  ed.),  294. 
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hours  after  us.  The  packhorses  and  several  men 
left  about  8  days  ago  to  await  us  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Osage  River.  Lodged  tonight  at  Mrs.  Bellan’s.33 

11,  Monday.  Detained  on  business  at  St.  Charles 
until  almost  eleven  o’clock.  Our  intention  had  been 
to  go  to  Cotes-sans-dessein  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Missouri,34,  but  having  learned  that  two  war  parties 
of  Sacs  were  on  the  frontier — we  decided  to  continue 
on  the  south  shore  although  the  road  was  much  worse 
and  longer.  After  the  barge  had  left  on  its  way  to 
Cotes-sans-dessein,  we  left  Mrs.  Bellan’s  at  noon.  We 
slept  tonight  at  Gabriel  Long’s.35 

Tuesday  12.  Left  early  this  morning.  The  heat 
intense.  Lodged  tonight  with  a  man  named  Thomp¬ 
son  on  Dubois  river.36 

Wednesday  13.  We  were  on  horseback  early;  in 
the  afternoon  we  stopped  at  a  house  where  we  en¬ 
gaged  a  guide  to  lead  us  to  the  Gasconade.  We  spent 
the  night  at  an  American’s  at  Birger’s  Point.37 

Thursday  14.  We  had  a  very  severe  storm  last 
night,  the  house  so  poorly  covered,  that  it  rained  in¬ 
side  as  well  as  outside.  We  were  detained  by  rain 
this  morning  until  eleven  o’clock.  We  bought  a  mare 
for  fear  we’d  not  have  enough  horses.  Until  this 
time  we  have  come  over  roads  which  were  pretty 

33  Probably  the  wife  of  Jean  Baptiste  Belland. 

34  Cdte-sans-Dessein  was  a  village  located  a  little  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Osage  River  on  the  north  side  of  the  Missouri  River.  It  took 
its  name  from  a  limestone  hill.  The  town  was  defended  by  two 
blockhouses,  Tibeau’s  Fort  and  Roy’s  Fort.  According  to  Houck 
(History  of  Missouri,  III,  125-127)  Cote  sans  Dessein  was  the  scene 
of  an  Indian  attack  in  the  summer  of  1814,  but  the  Missouri  Ga¬ 
zette,  April  8,  1815,  says  that  the  attack  occurred  on  April  4,  1815. 

ss  Gabriel  Long  lived  near  Creve  Coeur  Lake.  He  was  an  ensign 
in  the  Second  Battalion  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Missouri  Militia 
in  1814. 

36  Dubois  Creek  in  Franklin  County,  Missouri.  It  empties  into 
the  Missouri  River  near  the  town  of  Washington. 

37  Below  the  town  of  Berger  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Franklin 
County,  where  Berger  Creek  empties  into  the  Missouri  River. 
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well  beaten,  but  now  we  are  traveling  through  woods, 
in  a  cut  up,  rocky,  sterile  country,  in  other  words, 
horrible;  being  a  great  contrast  to  the  one  we  have 
just  left.  We  arrived  early  at  the  Gasconade;  here 
this  river  offers  a  charming  view;  I  was  soon  dis¬ 
tracted  from  the  reveries  with  which  I  am  always 
affected  at  sight  of  a  pretty  country,  by  the  lugu¬ 
brious  howling  of  the  wolves  which  appear  to  be 
very  numerous  in  these  sections;  we  camped  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  and  I  could  not  sleep  all  night,  be¬ 
ing  devoured  by  mosquitoes;  our  men  who  suffered 
the  same  insomnia  and  for  the  same  reason,  told 
the  story  of  a  woman  who  had  been  found  up  the 
river  by  some  Indians.  (See  note.)38 

Friday  15.  Our  guide  left  us,  after  having  shown 
us  the  trail  which  had  been  made  by  our  men  and 
the  packhorses.  The  country  being  very  rocky  along 
the  banks,  we  frequently  lost  the  trail  of  our  men 
and  were  sometimes  a  long  while  in  finding  it  again, 
which  made  us  lose  much  time.  We  made  camp  on 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  just  above  the  mouth  of 
Bear  River.39  Seeing  a  storm  threatening  Afuguste]40 
and  I  arranged  a  shelter  to  protect  ourselves ; 
scarcely  had  we  finished,  when  a  terrible  wind  broke 
loose  accompanied  by  a  torrent  of  rain  and  hail; 
the  water  which  was  running  from  the  top  of  the 
banks  drenched  us  thoroughly,  and  one  may  judge 
of  the  night  we  spent,  with  half  of  our  bodies  under 
water. 

Saturday  16.  We  were  delayed  several  hours  in 
camp  this  morning  owing  to  one  of  our  horses  which 
had  turned  back  over  our  road  of  yesterday  and 
caused  us  trouble  enough  to  find.  After  traveling 

38  “See  note”  is  in  the  original,  but  De  Mun  neglected  to  insert 
the  note. 

39  Probably  Bailey’s  Creek  near  the  Osage-Gasconade  County  line. 

Auguste  Pierre  Chouteau. 
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several  hours,  we  saw  a  canoe  with  several  men 
coming  down  the  Missouri  and,  fortunately,  we  recog¬ 
nized  our  own  party;  but  for  this  meeting  we  would 
have  gone  as  far  as  the  Osage  River,  expecting  to 
find  them  there.  They  told  us  that  finding  very  good 
pasture  on  the  island  opposite  the  Cotes-sans-dessein, 
they  had  put  their  horses  there,  and  furthermore, 
having  no  more  food  and  hearing  that  they  would  find 
no  game,  they  had  bought  a  bull  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village. 

We  made  our  horses  swim  across;  we  then  crossed 
in  the  canoe  and  camped  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island.  Having  been  without  fresh  meat  for  several 
days  we  made  a  good  meal  off  of  the  beef  brought 
by  our  men;  I  mean  to  say  a  good  meal  from  a 
hunter’s  point  of  view,  a  piece  of  meat  stuck  on  the 
end  of  a  small  piece  of  wood  which  one  sets  before 
the  fire  and  turns  from  time  to  time;  this  is  what 
is  called  assolat, — now  the  biscuits  are  lacking  and 
we  shall  eat  as  real  hunters,  without  any  kind  of 
bread. 

Sunday  17.  A[uguste]  and  I  crossed  over  early  to 
the  village  which  formerly  consisted  of  approximately 
a  dozen  houses,  but  having  been  attacked  by  the  Sacs 
who  killed  several  people  and  burned  a  few  houses, 
most  of  the  inhabitants  went  further  down  and  there 
now  remain  but  five  families  who  gather  in  a  fort  at 
night.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  security  felt  by 
these  people;  they  take  so  few  precautions  that  a 
dozen  Indians  could  easily  destroy  them;  the  village 
situated  in  a  very  smiling  country  was  becoming 
quite  flourishing,  but  the  war,  as  I  have  already  said, 
has  made  it  a  desert.  We  returned  immediately  to 
camp. 

Monday  18.  Today  we  spent  in  preparing  the 
loads.  Our  barge  arrived  yesterday  afternoon. 
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Tuesday  19.  Lacking  meat,  some  of  our  men  went 
out  to  hunt  and  brought  back  two  antelopes.  We 
spent  our  time.  .  .  .41 

Wednesday  20.  Our  men  spent  their  time  cutting 
skins  to  make  cords.  I  wrote  a  few  letters  to  St. 
Louis.  Fourteen  of  our  men  took  the  barge  to  cross 
the  Missouri  and  go  hunting.  The  people  of  Cotes- 
sans-dessein  came  to  our  camp  this  morning;  they 
had  been  with  us  scarcely  an  hour  when  their  wives 
who  were  at  the  fort  began  yelling  to  call  them  back; 
they  started  off  immediately  and  as  soon  as  they 
had  reached  the  other  side,  they  called  to  us  to  be  on 
our  guard,  that  the  Sacs  were  on  the  island  just 
above  the  one  on  which  we  were.  Heretofore  we  had 
been  rather  negligent  about  our  weapons  and  we 
needed  just  such  a  warning  to  have  them  put  in  con¬ 
dition.  We  rushed  to  our  arms  and  sent  three  of 
our  men  to  reconnoitre.  We  were  but  a  very  small 
number  in  camp,  our  men  having  gone  hunting  in 
the  morning;  as  we  were  starting  out  to  find  them, 
our  scouts  came  back  and  told  us  that  those  who  had 
given  the  alarm  were  the  Shawnees42  who  were  to 
have  come  with  us  and  to  whom  we  had  given  a 
rendezvous  at  the  mouth  of  the  Osage  Eiver;  that 
they  were  on  the  other  island,  and  asked  that  they 
be  sent  for.  The  canoe  left  and  brought  back  Cohon43 
and  Lewis44  who  told  us  that  four  others  were  camped 
at  the  mouth.  One  can  imagine  that  we  were  more 
pleased  to  see  the  Shawnees  than  the  Sacs.  This 
latter  nation  has  done  much  damage  in  the  last  three 

41  The  manuscript  is  here  so  faded  that  it  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
cipher  several  words. 

42  De  Mun  spelled  Shawnee  Cha-oua-nons.  This  was  not  an  un¬ 
usual  spelling.  See  Jesuit  Relations,  Index  under  Chaouanon  and 
Shawnee.  For  many  variants,  see  Hodge,  Handbook  of  American 
Indians,  II,  536-538. 

43  Probably  Cohun,  a  Delaware  brave,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
Rogers,  chief  of  the  Meramec  River  band  of  Shawnees. 

44  A  son  of  Chief  Rogers. 
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years  and  will  not  hear  any  talk  of  peace.45  There 
is  at  present  a  large  party  of  them  on  the  Miss[ouri] 
at  the  Roche  Perce,46  and  a  few  days  before  our  ar¬ 
rival  in  the  island,  they  stole  more  than  twenty  horses 
belonging  to  the  Osages,  who  were  on  their  way 
down  for  a  treaty.47  We  still  saw  their  trail.  Our 
men  returned  late  having  killed  two  bucks. 

Thursday  21.  The  barge  was  loaded  early  and  I 
embarked  with  8  men  to  go  to  the  mouth.48  The  rest 
of  our  men  went  to  gather  the  horses  and  make  them 
cross  over  to  Grande  Isle  and  from  there  to  the 
mainland.  The  barge  left  in  the  afternoon  carrying 
our  letters  for  St.  Louis.  B.49  arrived  and  spent  the 
balance  of  the  day  with  us.  The  men  put  in  their 
time  fixing  the  saddles. 

Friday  22.  It  was  noon  before  the  horses  were 
loaded.  We  finally  got  away  after  having  undergone 
all  the  inconveniences  which  are  always  experienced 
on  the  day  of  departure.  Including  the  Shawnees, 
several  hunters  who  came  on  their  behalf  and  Phili¬ 
bert’s50  company,  we  formed  a  party  of  [blank]51  men 

«  On  September  13,  1815,  the  Sacs  of  the  Missouri  River  region 
signed  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Portage  des  Sioux.  Am.  State  Papers, 
Indian  Affairs,  II,  5.  In  spite  of  the  treaty  the  Sacs  were  trouble¬ 
some  for  some  time. 

4«  Pierced  rock.  This  is  described  by  Brackenridge,  Journal  of 
a  Voyage  up  the  River  Missouri,  in  Early  Western  Travels 
(Th waites,  ed.),  VI,  46-47. 

47  The  Osage  treaty  was  signed  at  Portage  des  Sioux  on  September 
12,  1815.  Am.  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  II,  3. 

48  The  mouth  of  the  Osage. 

49  A.  F.  Baronet  Vasquez,  Pike’s  interpreter  on  his  western  ex¬ 
ploration.  Pike  called  him  Baroney.  Pike,  Expeditions  of  .  .  . 
(Coues,  ed.),  II,  360,  482.  For  a  brief  biography,  see  Houck,  His¬ 
tory  of  Missouri,  III,  110. 

For  Joseph  Philibert  see  Edwards,  Great  West,  298-302. 

6i  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  number  in  the  company 
at  that  time.  On  the  return  journey  in  1816,  after  the  original 
band  had  been  augmented  by  Philibert’s  traders,  De  Mun  says,  “We 
found  ourselves  forty-five.”  Annals  of  Congress,  15  Cong.,  1  Sess., 
II,  1961. 
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and  horses.  We  made  about  5  leagues  and  came  to 
camp  at  the  Fontaines.  We  had  been  camped  about 
an  hour  when  we  saw,  coming  towards  us,  three  In¬ 
dians  leading  some  horses.  Some  thought  at  first 
that  they  were  some  of  our  Shawnees  who  had  gone 
to  find  their  horses ;  the  others,  seeing  that  they  were 
strangers,  called  to  us  to  take  up  our  arms;  finally 
one  of  our  men  having  headed  them  off,  brought  one 
of  them  back  to  camp.  The  Shawnees  had  no  sooner 
seen  the  horse  which  the  man  rode,  than  they  recog¬ 
nized  it  as  belonging  to  one  of  their  men  who  had 
remained  at  their  village;  while  this  newcomer  was 
being  questioned,  several  of  our  men  went  after  the 
two  others,  who,  seeing  themselves  closely  pursued, 
flung  themselves  from  their  horses  and  wanted  to  take 
flight,  but  having  been  threatened  with  death  if  they 
did  not  stop,  they  returned  to  the  camp  with  the 
other  horses  which  they  admitted  having  stolen  at  the 
Shawnee  village.  They  were  Sacs  belonging  to  the 
village  which  had  been  established  in  the  last  three 
years,  by  permission  of  the  government  on  the  Osage 
Eiver  and  who,  under  the  appearances  of  peace,  com¬ 
mit  all  sorts  of  depredations  which  they  pretend  are 
attributable  to  the  Sacs  of  the  Mississippi.  As  soon 
as  we  had  recognized  the  horses,  the  question  arose 
as  to  what  should  be  done  with  our  prisoners ;  most  of 
our  men  and  the  Shawnees  wanted  to  have  them  killed, 
and  reasons  were  not  lacking  to  justify  our  doing  so ; 
these  same  Indians  commit  murders  every  day  on  the 
frontiers;  but  we  opposed  this  both  for  the  sake  of 
humanity  and  our  own  interests ;  being  obliged  to  pass 
through  their  village,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  among 
our  number  there  might  be  found  some  who  would 
be  sufficiently  indiscreet  to  speak  of  it,  which  could 
have  proved  very  disastrous  to  us.  Finally  it  was 
decided  to  take  them  with  us  as  far  as  the  Osages 
and  that  there  we  would  let  them  go.  They  were  put 
under  guard  of  the  Shawnees. 
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Saturday  23.  We  left  about  eight  o’clock;  our  three 
prisoners  on  foot.  Towards  eleven  o’clock  we  halted 
and  camped  at  night  on  a  branch  of  the  Moreau 
River.52  We  were  a  long  time  without  being  able  to 
find  water;  finally  a  hole  was  discovered  in  which 
there  was  scarcely  enough  to  fill  two  kettles. 

Sunday  24.  About  eleven  o’clock  we  found  water 
and  halted.  Our  horses  had  had  nothing  to  drink 
since  yesterday  noon.  Our  men  killed  some  bucks. 
Today  we  entered  the  prairies.  It  is  impossible  for 
one  to  conceive  of  a  more  lovely  country  than  that 
which  we  have  now  before  our  eyes.  There  are  small 
prairies  separated  from  each  other  by  thickets  of 
wood  the  undulations  of  which  offer  a  charming  sight. 
We  are  camping  tonight  on  a  fork  of  the  Lamine 
River. 

Monday  25.  Today  the  prairies  are  becoming 
larger  and  at  times  extend  farther  than  the  eye  can 
reach  although  still  interspersed  with  pretty  thickets 
of  woods.  We  halted  on  another  fork  of  Lamine 
River.53  One  of  the  hunters  returned  with  the  meat 
of  a  young  buffalo54  which  he  had  killed.  This  morn¬ 
ing  one  of  the  Shawnees  killed  a  buffalo  whose  hide 
we  utilized  in  making  cord,  as  the  meat  was  too  lean 
to  be  eaten.  We  camp  tonight  on  the  Lamine  River. 

Tuesday  26.  Last  night  the  Shawnees  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  Sacs  had  made  their  escape,  and  we 
spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in  the  fear  that  they  had 
stolen  some  of  our  horses.  They  left  their  two  guns 
and  their  kettle  at  camp,  and  carried  off  those  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Shawnees.  At  daybreak  the  men  were 
sent  to  search  for  the  horses  and  fortunately  there 
were  none  missing.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  having 

52  in  Cole  County. 

53  They  were  probably  in  what  is  now  Morgan  County. 

5 *  Boeuf  sauvage. 
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joined  their  people  they  will  come  back  with  a  party 
to  steal  some  of  our  horses  to  avenge  themselves  for 
those  we  took  from  them.  We  were  detained  the 
whole  day  by  rain.  We  sheltered  ourselves  as  best 
we  could  with  our  blankets. 

Wednesday  27.  We  were  on  our  way  early.  I  left 
the  party  with  Cohon  to  go  hunting.  We  discovered 
in  a  hollow  the  fresh  tracks  of  buffalo,  and  ran  for  a 
long  time  hoping  each  moment  to  overtake  them,  but 
we  were  unable  to  do  so.  We  returned  to  join  our 
men  whom  we  found  camped  on  the  Vermillion 
River,55  where  we  were  obliged  to  spend  the  balance 
of  the  day,  the  rain  preventing  our  further  progress. 

Thursday  28.  After  having  walked  until  eleven 
o’clock  our  men  camped  in  the  prairie  to  enable  them 
to  dry  our  baggage  which  was  still  wet  from  last 
night.  I  had  left  this  morning  with  one  of  our 
hunters  who  had  the  good  luck  to  kill  a  buck  which 
we  brought  to  the  camp.  Our  men  were  very  glad 
to  see  us  bring  back  some  meat  for  we  had  eaten 
nothing  the  whole  day  excepting  a  few  biscuits  which 
we  still  had  left.  About  two  o’clock  we  started  again 
across  some  immense  prairies  and  came  to  camp  at 
night  on  a  small  stream.  Our  supper  tonight  has  not 
been  very  sumptuous ;  our  hunters  having  killed  noth¬ 
ing  the  afternoon,  we  were  reduced  to  taking  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  the  few  biscuits  which  we  still  had  left. 

Friday  29.  Some  of  our  horses  having  strayed 
away  last  night,  we  were  unable  to  make  an  early 
start  this  morning.  In  the  prairie  we  found  a  quan- 

55 1  have  been  unable  to  identify  Vermilion  River,  but  on  the 
“First  Part  of  Captn.  Pike’s  Chart  of  the  Internal  Part  of  Louisiana” 
in  Pike,  Expeditions  of  ..  .  (Coues,  ed.),  Ill,  a  stream  called 
the  Cardinal  River  empties  into  the  Osage  River.  It  is  practically 
in  the  location  of  Deer  Creek  in  Benton  County.  Coues  (II,  378) 
thinks  that  the  Cardinal  River  is  Turkey  Creek,  and  that  Pike's 
Francis  River  is  Cole  Camp  Creek,  which  is  sometimes  known  as 
Vermilion  Creek.  All  of  these  streams  are  in  Benton  County. 
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tity  of  newly  made  foot-paths,  also  several  Indian 
camps  which  had  recently  been  abandoned.  We  sup¬ 
posed  that  they  were  the  Sacs  who  were  out  hunting, 
in  consequence  of  which  we  would  find  no  game. 
During  the  middle  of  the  day  we  camped  for  about 
two  hours  and  camped  at  night  in  a  small  thicket 
of  woods  near  a  water  hole. 

Saturday  30.  Our  horses  were  gathered  early. 
We  walked  until  noon;  at  two  o’clock  we  started  off 
having  eaten  almost  nothing  since  yesterday.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  our  men  and  two  Shawnees  have  been  hunt¬ 
ing;  the  first  returned  at  night  having  killed  nothing. 
Tonight  we  camped  on  the  Maniger.56 

October  Sunday  1st.  Left  early  this  morning  after 
having  had  a  cup  of  coffee  for  breakfast  which  is 
not  much  of  a  restorative  when  one  has  eaten  scarcely 
anything  for  two  days.  We  walked  very  rapidly  this 
morning  but  it  was  one  o’clock  before  we  located  a 
good  camp.  A[uguste],  two  Shawnees,  and  three 
of  our  men  started  ahead  for  the  Osage  village 
to  trade  for  corn.  Finding  good  pasturage  here 
and  having  marched  a  long  way  this  morning,  we 
remained  for  the  balance  of  the  day  camped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Osage  River.  Our  men  went  hunting  at 
night  and  killed  3  antelopes  and  several  turkeys. 

Monday  2.  Last  night  the  rain  compelled  us  to  get 
up  to  cover  our  baggage.  As  there  had  been  no  sign 
of  rain  when  we  retired,  I  had  not  built  myself  a  hut 
and  in  order  not  to  lose  the  robes  which  were  serving 
as  a  bed,  I  was  obliged  to  spend  the  balance  of  the 
night  on  the  ground.  At  dawn  our  horses  were  col¬ 
lected  and  saddled,  but  owing  to  the  rain  we  turned 
them  loose.  About  ten  o’clock,  the  weather  having 
cleared,  we  started  off.  At  four  o’clock  we  arrived 

66  I  have  been  unable  to  identify  this  stream  with  certainty.  It 
was  probably  Monegaw  Creek  in  St.  Clair  County. 
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at  the  Osage  village57  which  we  found  deserted,  all 
having  left  twelve  days  ago  to  hunt.  This  village 
(called  the  Great  Osage  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
belonging  to  the  Little  Osage,  and  that  of  the  Grosse 
Cote)58  consists  of  cabins  made  after  the  fashion  of 
those  of  the  negroes  of  Guinea,  covered  and  sur¬ 
rounded  with  rush  mats.  Mr.  P.  C.59,  agent  for  the 
Osages,  had  a  mill  built  here  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government,  but  only  the  ruins  of  it  remain,  the  men 
of  the  village  themselves  having  destroyed  it,  believ¬ 
ing  perhaps  in  that  way  to  irritate  the  government]. 
They  deprived  themselves  of  this  great  convenience 
and  are  now  obliged  to  crush  their  corn.  This  vil¬ 
lage  can  call  to  arms  from  three  to  four  hundred  men. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  village  we  found  an  old  man 
who  had  been  sent  by  A[uguste],  to  show  us  the  way 
to  his  camp.  After  having  made  a  short  halt  to 
await  those  of  our  men  who  had  remained  behind,  I 
started  ahead  and  at  the  end  of  a  good  league  I 
arrived  at  the  Cache  des  Vielles 60  which  A[uguste] 
had  had  much  difficulty  in  finding  and  which  he  had 
not  reached  until  afternoon. 

Whenever  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  go  off  on 
a  hunt  they  put  their  corn  in  some  place  removed 
from  the  woods  where  they  think  there  is  less  risk 

57  The  village  was  on  the  Little  Osage  River.  A  little  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Osage  on  the  Osage  River  was  the  site  of  Fort 
Carondelet,  where  Pierre  Chouteau  at  one  time  had  a  trading  post, 
“whence  the  village  of  the  Grand  Osage  is  nine  miles  across  a 
large  prairie.”  Pike,  Expeditions  of  .  .  .  (Coues,  ed.),  II,  384- 
385. 

58  Literally,  of  the  big  hill. 

59  Pierre  Chouteau,  a  younger  brother  of  Auguste  Chouteau.  Soon 
after  the  cession  of  Louisiana  he  was  appointed  Indian  agent.  He 
negotiated  the  treaty  of  1808  with  the  Osages.  In  this  treaty  the 
Government  agreed  to  build  a  mill  for  the  Osages.  Kappler,  ed., 
Indian  Affairs,  Laws  and  Treaties,  Sen.  Docs.,  58  Cong.,  2  Sess., 
Doc.  319,  II,  95. 

«o  Literally,  hiding  place  of  the  old  women. 
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of  its  being  discovered  by  their  enemies  and  they 
leave  one  or  two  old  men  and  all  the  old  women  of 
the  village  to  guard  the  cache;  one  must  see  such 
an  assembly  in  order  to  get  any  idea  of  it,  walking 
corpses,  decrepits,  most  of  them  blind  in  one  eye 
or  almost  blind,  and  just  as  squalid  as  it  is  possible 
to  be.  In  the  lodge  where  I  found  Afuguste],  there 
was  a  young  woman  who  had  remained  to  look  after 
her  husband  who  was  sick.  As  soon  as  the  latter 
had  offered  me  his  hand  his  wife  placed  before  us 
bowls  filled  with  crushed  corn  boiled  in  water  but 
barely  cooked;  she  also  sent  some  to  our  men,  who 
had  just  arrived  with  the  loads.  Having  eaten  noth¬ 
ing  all  day,  I  appeased  my  hunger  with  this  sort  of 
pap  which  under  other  circumstances  I  could  not 
have  looked  at  without  its  turning  my  stomach.  At 
nightfall  and  rain  threatening,  we  had  everything 
which  ran  the  risk  of  getting  wet  put  in  the  lodges, 
and  we  decided  to  sleep  here.  The  men  and  horses 
crossed  the  Marmiton61  on  which  river  the  cache  was 
located  and  camped  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  cache 
consisted  of  five  lodges,  two  large  and  three  small 
ones.  In  the  one  where  we  are  lodged  there  are  two 
fires  and  it  is  impossible  to  stand  up  in  it  owing  to 
the  smoke.  We  lay  down  midst  a  dozen  old  car¬ 
casses  who  in  order  to  alleviate  the  itching  caused 
by  the  vermin,  scratched  their  emaciated  bones  with 
corn-cobs,  and  it  was  to  the  sound  of  this  sweet 
music  that  I  fell  asleep. 

Tuesday  3.  Before  dawn  I  was  awakened  by  the 
cries  of  two  or  three  of  the  old  women  who  wept  in 
unison  each  in  her  own  corner  and  in  the  different 
lodges;  having  inquired  the  cause  of  this,  I  was  told 
that  they  were  mourning  the  loss  of  some  relative; 

ex  The  Marmaton,  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Little  Osage  in 
Vernon  County,  Missouri. 
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at  other  times  they  mourn  the  death  of  a  horse,  a 
dog,  etc. 

Philibert  engaged  an  Indian  to  go  with  two  of  our 
men  to  hunt  for  a  man  whom  they  had  left  here 
with  seven  horses  when  they  passed  by  last  spring, 
and  who,  instead  of  waiting  at  the  village,  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Indians.  The  rain  started  early  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  whole  day. 

Wednesday  4.  It  rained  all  night;  the  old  women 
wept  as  usual.  I  forgot  to  say  yesterday  that  on  our 
arrival  here,  having  learned  that  a  Frenchman  who 
had  remained  at  the  cache  and  had  gone  with  several 
women  to  hunt  for  hollow  roots,  had  been  sent  for, 
and  had  now  arrived;  he  gave  P[hilibert]  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  horses  and  this  morning  the  In¬ 
dian  and  one  of  the  men  set  out.  We  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  a  feast  by  a  young  woman  who  had  come 
back  with  the  Frenchman ;  she  presented  us  with  some 
corn  boiled  in  tallow.  During  the  course  of  the  day 
a  woman  cried  because  she  had  no  deer  to  eat  and 
she  wanted  to  drink  some  broth.  Rain  fell  part  of 
the  day. 

Thursday  5.  Towards  ten  o’clock  our  two  men  re¬ 
turned  without  having  reached  their  destination.  The 
Indian,  believing  that  we  might  leave  during  his 
absence,  had  not  wanted  to  continue  further  for  fear 
of  not  being  paid.  Weather  stormy  and  rainy. 

Friday  6.  Philib[ert]  did  his  best  to  engage  some 
one  to  go  get  the  horses,  but  did  not  succeed.  Never 
did  time  seem  so  long  as  the  time  I  am  spending 
here.  Just  imagine  a  person  who  has  never  been 
among  Indians,  stuck  in  a  lodge  where  one  must  lie 
down  in  order  not  to  be  smothered  by  the  smoke, 
among  old  carcasses  whose  skin  is  scaly  from  dirt 
and  who  crunch  vermin  with  relish;  having  nothing 
to  eat  but  corn  which  is  often  barely  cooked,  and  not 
being  able  to  set  foot  outside  without  stepping  in 
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filth,  and  one  may  judge  if  the  situation  is  pleasant. 
We  traded  a  few  sacks  of  corn  which  cost  us  exces¬ 
sively  high.  Weather  very  uncertain. 

Saturday  7.  It  was  a  long  time  this  morning  be¬ 
fore  we  could  collect  the  horses;  most  of  them  were 
loaded  and  we  were  preparing  to  start,  when  the 
Indian  decided  that  for  a  blanket  he  would  go  with 
one  of  our  men  to  find  Phil[ibert]  ’s  horses;  but  as  he 
does  not  want  to  leave  before  tomorrow,  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  spend  the  day  here  again.  Weather  over¬ 
cast. 

Sunday  8.  As  we  were  to  proceed  slowly  until  the 
man  should  have  come  back  with  Philibert’s  horses, 
we  did  not  leave  until  near  ten  o’clock  this  morning. 
We  camped  early  in  the  afternoon.  We  were  visited 
by  several  Indian  women  who  told  us  that  their 
lodges  were  nearby;  they  brought  us  a  little  dried 
meat  and  some  pumpkins;  we  gave  them  some  ver¬ 
milion  and  tobacco  in  exchange. 

Monday  9.  After  having  assembled  the  horses  we 
discovered  that  a  mule  and  a  horse  were  missing. 
I  started  off  as  did  several  young  men,  each  in  a 
different  direction;  after  walking  for  two  hours  I 
returned  to  the  camp  without  having  seen  anything 
of  our  lost  animals.  One  of  the  young  men  had  seen 
their  tracks  on  his  way  back  to  our  camp  last  even¬ 
ing  and  two  of  the  men  had  followed  them.  We  put 
the  two  loads  on  the  horses  which  had  been  loaned 
to  us  by  the  Shawnees,  and  we  started  off  for  the 
lodges  which  we  reached  after  having  walked  about 
a  league  and  a  half.  Here  we  camped  to  await  our 
men.  This  cache  consists  of  five  lodges  whose  inhab¬ 
itants  appear  far  more  clean  than  those  at  the  Mar- 
miton  and  these  are  nearly  all  young  women  who 
belong  to  the  families  of  the  chiefs;  everything  is 
also  much  more  comfortable  than  at  the  other  cache 
both  as  to  food  and  convenience  of  the  lodges.  One 
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cannot  say  that  prudery  is  a  strong  characteristic 
of  these  ladies;  they  are  so  brazenly  licentious  that 
it  is  quite  disgusting.  At  night  the  young  men 
brought  back  the  horse  which  they  had  found  several 
miles  from  the  camp. 

Tuesday  10.  This  morning  we  traded  a  wounded 
mare  for  a  mule  belonging  to  the  Indians.  We  left 
rather  late  and  did  not  camp  until  almost  sunset. 

Wednesday  11.  At  sunrise  we  were  on  our  way. 
We  camped  early  for  the  balance  of  the  day;  several 
of  the  men  went  hunting  and  brought  back  a  deer 
and  several  turkeys  which  pleased  us  greatly.  It 
had  been  a  long  while  during  which  we  had  had  noth¬ 
ing  but  corn  to  eat.  We  are  camped  on  a  fork  of  the 
Marmiton.62 

Thursday  12.  This  morning  we  passed  the  hills 
which  divide  the  waters  of  the  Osage  River  from 
those  which  fall  into  the  Arkansas  River.63  We 
halted  for  two  hours  about  midday  and  we  walked 
this  evening  until  after  sunset  in  order  to  reach  a 
wooded  thicket  in  which  to  camp;  we  are  traveling 
through  vast  plains  where  woods  are  to  be  found 
only  along  the  small  streams  and  in  the  bottoms. 

Friday  13.  Our  horses  being  in  the  open  prairie 
we  had  no  trouble  in  collecting  them,  we  started  off 
early  and  towards  eleven  o’clock  we  arrived  at  the 
Grande  Riviere,  which  hunters  called  the  Nioncho 64 
on  the  western  bank  of  which  is  situated  Ligueste’s 
Village,65  which  we  found  deserted,  the  Indians  hav¬ 
ing  gone  to  hunt.  This  village  is  charmingly  situ¬ 
ated.  For  a  while  we  followed  one  of  the  roads  lead- 

62  Probably  Dry  Wood  Creek  in  Vernon  County. 

63  They  had  crossed  the  Kansas-Missouri  line  and  were  probably 
in  Bourbon  County,  Kansas. 

64  The  Neosho  River,  also  known  as  the  Grand  and  the  Six  Bulls. 

«6  Paul  Ligueste  Chouteau,  the  youngest  son  of  Pierre  Chouteau. 
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in g  to  the  village  but  it  led  us  too  far  south,  so  we 
cut  across  the  prairie  to  the  north  toward  the  setting 
sun.  We  halted  about  noon.  I  had  the  pleasure 
this  evening  of  killing  a  deer  after  having  tired  him 
out.  Our  men  having  started  him  up,  I  made  after 
and  being  mounted  on  a  good  runner,  I  came  upon 
the  deer  after  having  chased  him  for  about  %  of  a 
mile,  he  was  so  completely  spent  that  one  might  have 
killed  him  with  a  stick.  I  discovered  that  in  the 
chase  I  had  lost  my  two  pistols,  but  as  it  was  late  I 
deferred  my  search  until  tomorrow.  I  found  our 
men  camped  on  a  branch  of  the  Verdigris.66 

Saturday  14.  This  morning  after  the  horses  were 
loaded  and  our  men  on  the  march,  I  started  off  with 
two  men  to  hunt  for  my  pistols,  I  despaired  of  find¬ 
ing  them,  but  fortunately  my  horse  being  shod,  we 
were  able  to  follow  the  trail  and  after  having  searched 
a  long  time  wTe  found  them.  While  we  were  looking 
for  them,  one  of  our  men  whom  Phil[ibert]  had  sent 
out  to  look  for  his  man  and  his  horses  arrived;  he 
helped  us,  and  the  pistols  once  found,  we  continued 
our  way  together.  At  half  past  one  we  joined  our 
men  whom  we  found  camped  on  a  second  branch  of 
the  Verdigris.67  We  spent  the  balance  of  the  day 
here. 

Sunday  15.  We  left  early  this  morning.  Toward 
eleven  o’clock  the  rain  started  and  we  were  unable 
to  find  a  good  camp  until  a  half  hour  later.  The 
rain  forced  us  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  here.  In 
the  afternoon  two  Osages  and  their  wives68  came  to 
our  camp  and  brought  us  some  meat. 

Probably  Willow  Creek. 

67  Probably  Fall  River. 

68  Probably  from  Clermont’s  band  whose  village  was  on  the  Ver¬ 
digris.  See  map  in  James,  Account  of  an  Expedition  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh  to  the  Rocky  Mountains ,  in  Early  Western  Travels 
(Th waites,  ed.),  XIV,  frontis. 
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Monday  16.  This  morning  two  of  the  horses  were 
missing  and  it  was  very  late  before  they  were  found. 
It  was  eleven  o’clock  when  we  left  the  camp.  About 
4  o’clock,  just  as  we  were  about  to  camp,  some  of 
our  men  told  us  that  they  had  seen  a  herd  of  ante¬ 
lope  nearby.  As  soon  as  the  horses  were  unloaded, 
twelve  of  us  started  after  them.  I  left  the  others 
with  two  of  the  Shawnees  and  after  some  time  we 
discovered  them  and  made  after  them.  One  of  the 
Shawnees  shot  one  and  I  another.  We  took  as  much 
meat  as  we  were  able  to  carry  off,  and  we  did  not 
reach  camp  until  after  nightfall. 

Tuesday  17.  We  left  very  early.  During  the  day 
we  met  some  Osages  who  had  come  to  see  us  at  our 
last  Sunday’s  camp;  we  traveled  together  and  they 
spent  the  night  with  us. 

Wednesday  18.  This  morning  the  Osages  left  us. 
Towards  noon  some  of  our  men  discovered  a  herd  of 
buffalo;  we  halted  and  started  after  them  and  we 
killed  three.  At  half  past  two  we  left.  A  storm 
came  up  which  lasted  about  an  hour.  The  storm 
over,  we  discovered  another  herd  of  buffalo;  several 
of  our  men  went  after  them  and  killed  three  more. 

Thursday  19.  After  several  hours  of  march,  find¬ 
ing  a  good  pasture  for  the  horses,  we  halted  although 
it  was  still  early.  About  two  o’clock  we  set  out.  The 
hunters  went  out  after  a  herd  of  buffalo,  one  of 
which  having  become  separated  was  coming  toward 
us,  I  went  for  him  and  stopped  him  with  a  rifle  shot ; 
several  of  our  men  having  come  up  we  finished  him. 
We  were  obliged  to  walk  until  after  sunset  in  order 
to  reach  the  wood. 

Friday  20.  Two  of  our  horses  were  missing  this 
morning  and  we  were  unable  to  leave  before  noon. 
We  were  obliged  to  hasten  our  march,  there  being 
no  sign  of  woods.  Our  horses  finding  hardly  any- 
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thing  more  to  eat  were  very  feeble  and  reached  the 
camp  with  difficulty.  My  horse  being  unable  to  carry 
me  any  further,  I  left  him  in  the  prairie  after  having 
gone  about  a  mile. 

Saturday  21.  Our  horses  being  tired  we  remained 
here  for  the  day;  camped  on  a  fork  of  the  Arkansas69 
and  in  sight  of  that  river.  We  are  among  the  buf¬ 
falo  here  and  will  not  lack  meat. 

Sunday  22.  We  made  only  three  leagues  today  and 
came  to  camp  on  another  branch  of  the  Ark[ansas]. 
Here  our  men  caught  some  beavers. 

Monday  23.  After  having  collected  our  horses  we 
saw  that  two  of  them  were  missing.  We  looked  for 
them  in  vain  and  remained  here  the  balance  of  the 
day. 

Tuesday  24.  Rain  fell  during  the  night  and  part 
of  the  day.  We  had  a  moment  of  clearing  and  we 
went  again  in  search  of  the  horses.  We  were  unable 
to  find  them. 

Wednesday  25.  We  had  rain  during  the  night  and 
a  very  severe  storm  this  morning.  Our  horses  find¬ 
ing  no  grass,  we  felled  some  cottonwood  trees  the 
bark  of  which  they  like  very  well.  This  afternoon 
we  were  convinced  that  the  two  horses  had  been 
stolen,  our  men  having  seen  on  an  island  the  trail 
of  a  man  and  two  horses  who  had  crossed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  Our  horses  which  had  been 
harnessed  are  a  great  loss  to  us;  however  we  still 
have  enough  animals  to  carry  our  loads. 

Thursday  26.  We  left  about  ten  o’clock  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  camped  in  the  afternoon  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ark  [ansa]  s  River.70  At  this  point  the  river  differs 

69  Probably  the  Little  Arkansas.  If  this  is  correct  they  were 
near  Wichita,  Kansas. 

79  Probably  in  Reno  County,  Kansas. 
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from  others  which  we  have  passed.  It  runs  through 
the  open  prairie  without  having  any  woods  along  its 
hanks  excepting  for  a  few  scattered  trees  which  are 
very  far  apart;  the  banks  along  the  shore  are  very 
low  measuring  not  more  than  4  or  5  feet  at  the 
highest  points,  and  judging  from  the  sand  which  we 
find  in  the  prairie  it  would  seem  that  at  highwater  a 
large  section  of  the  country  is  overflowed.  At  this 
season  it  would  he  navigable  for  only  small  canoes. 

Friday  27.  Today  we  walked  for  about  6  hours. 
Until  now  we  have  had  only  the  sun  for  guide;  we 
swerved  from  the  west  for  only  a  few  hours  to  avoid 
some  bad  hills.  We  are  now  following  the  river71  on 
its  way  up;  its  course  here  is  from  NW  to  SE. 

Saturday  28.  Today  we  covered  about  the  same 
distance  as  yesterday.  The  country  offers  no  di¬ 
versity  to  the  view;  always  the  prairies,  as  far  as 
one  can  see  without  a  single  tree  to  arrest  the  eye 
of  the  traveler.  A  few  herds  of  buffalo  and  some 
sand  dunes  thrown  up  by  the  river  are  the  only 
variations  which  this  monotonous  country  presents. 

Sunday  29.  Today  for  the  first  time  we  saw  a 
herd  of  goats.  Some  of  our  men  thought  they  saw 
a  band  of  Indians  this  morning  and  some  went  in 
search  of  them  but  saw  nothing  more.  We  left  them 
in  this  belief  in  order  that  they  might  be  more  watch¬ 
ful  of  the  horses ;  what  they  really  saw  were  five  deer 
which  at  a  long  distance  do  indeed  appear  very  like 
men.  Tonight  we  formed  a  guard  for  the  horses. 

Monday  30.  During  the  day  I  saw  for  the  first 
time,  a  village  of  prairie  dogs.  We  camped  on  the 
edge  of  some  woods  where  we  found  a  good  pasture 
for  the  horses. 

Tuesday  31.  We  remained  here  all  day  to  allow 
our  horses  to  recuperate,  many  of  which  would  not 


71  The  Arkansas  River. 
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last  long  if  we  traveled  every  day.  Today  we  saw 
a  great  quantity  of  magpies  which  I  had  not  yet  seen 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States  that  I  had  visited. 

[November,]  Wednesday  1st.  In  the  afternoon  w^e 
had  our  horses  saddled  in  order  to  change  camp. 
We  walked  for  about  two  miles  and  camped  on  a 
little  point  where  there  was  good  grass  for  the  horses. 

Thursday  2.  During  the  night  we  had  a  very  had 
storm,  rain  all  day  and  thunder  as  though  it  were 
midsummer. 

Friday  3.  Rain  again  all  night.  In  the  morning 
we  left  and  camped  after  having  walked  several 
leagues. 

Saturday  4.  This  morning  I  was  obliged  to  give 
up  my  horse;  the  poor  beast,  which  I  had  not  ridden 
since  the  20th  of  last  month,  was  so  thin  that  he 
could  with  difficulty  keep  up  with  the  packhorses.  I 
left  him  with  regret;  I  was  all  the  more  attached  to 
him  as  he  had  been  given  me  by  a  person  for  whom 
I  had  the  highest  esteem.  Phil[ibert]  was  also 
obliged  to  abandon  one  of  his  horses.  During  the 
afternoon  we  saw  several  wild  horses;  A[uguste]  and 
I  with  several  hunters  took  after  them  and  followed 
for  some  time  to  get  a  look  at  them.  We  saw  many 
buffalo;  our  hunters  made  after  them  and  killed  a 
cow ;  after  it  had  been  prepared  we  loaded  our 
horses  with  meat  and  took  the  road  to  camp.  Night 
overtook  us  in  the  prairie;  we  fired  several  shots 
that  might  be  heard  by  our  men  who  answered  us ;  we 
headed  in  their  direction  and  reached  them  verv  late. 

m/ 

Sunday  5.  We  started  off  early;  on  the  way  one 
man  was  obliged  to  leave  his  horse  which  could  go 
no  farther;  we  halted  about  eleven  o’clock;  at  two 
o‘  clock  we  resumed  our  march.  We  saw  a  great 
quantity  of  wild  horses.  In  the  afternoon  we  crossed 
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a  small  river  which  was  the  cause  of  our  making  a 
long  detour  in  order  to  find  a  desirable  spot. 

Monday  6.  Since  yesterday  the  river  is  a  little 
better  wooded;  from  time  to  time  we  see  a  few  small 
islands  upon  which  may  be  generally  found  enough 
for  the  horses  to  eat;  today  we  made  but  small 
progress  and  camped  in  an  uncovered  place  without 
wood  excepting  the  driftwood  which  we  found  on  the 
banks;  we  made  the  horses  cross  over  to  an  island 
where  there  was  good  pasture. 

Tuesday  7.  Today  we  allowed  our  horses  to  rest. 
In  the  morning  three  of  our  men  who  had  been  hunt¬ 
ing  came  back  and  told  us  that,  having  killed  a  bull 
buffalo,  they  were  in  the  act  of  preparing  it  when 
they  saw  three  men  approaching,  whom  from  afar 
they  took  to  be  some  of  our  own  party,  but  as  they 
came  nearer  they  discovered  them  to  be  Indians;  one 
of  our  men  ran  after  them  and  beckoned  to  them  to 
come  but  as  soon  as  the  Indians  saw  them  advancing 
they  took  flight,  and  the  men  left  them  to  return  to 
camp.  Soon  afterwards  we  saw  one  of  the  Shawnees 
running  back  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him  and 
told  us  that  he  had  seen  seven  Indians,  that  he 
had  beckoned  to  them  to  approach,  but  that  they  had 
fled.  Fearing  that  they  might  be  horse  thieves,  we 
had  our  men  come  back  from  the  island  and  stationed 
them  near  the  camp.  The  weather  had  been  very 
mild  during  the  morning,  but  suddenly  the  wind 
turned  to  the  north  and  the  cold  was  intense.  When 
night  came  we  mounted  guard.  We  had  a  ten  hour 
watch  divided  in  two  details,  one  from  sunset  to 
midnight,  and  the  other  from  midnight  to  dawn.  I 

was  on  the  first  detail.  The  horses  were  in  a  rockv 

* 

watery  place  and  we  were  obliged  to  wade  in  water 
knee  deep  to  drive  back  those  who  tried  to  stray  from 
the  circle.  About  ten  o’clock  sleet  began  to  fall 
which,  driven  by  a  very  strong  wind,  cut  our  faces. 
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When  I  came  back  to  the  fire  my  mitasses 72  and  my 
shoes  were  frozen  on  me,  and  I  found  it  impossible 
to  put  them  on  again  that  night,  nor  did  I  close  my 
eyes,  my  feet  causing  me  horrible  suffering. 

Wednesday  8.  This  morning  the  river  was  high 
and  the  current  swift;  all  the  small  canoes  were  car¬ 
ried  off.  The  cold  still  intense.  We  started  off 
about  nine  o’clock  and  we  left  behind  us  two  of  the 
horses  which  we  found  it  impossible  to  drive  any 
further.  We  walked  for  about  four  hours  and  left 
twm  more  of  our  horses  in  the  open  prairie.  We 
made  camp  on  an  island  where  we  found  several 
small  forts  which  had  been  erected  by  some  parties. 
I  forgot  to  say  that  ever  since  yesterday  the  nature 
of  the  grass  in  the  prairies  had  completely  changed; 
until  then  the  hay  had  been  knee  high,  now  it  is  fine 
grass,  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  high  and 
for  which  the  animals  appear  to  be  most  ravenous.73 

Thursday  9.  We  made  slow  progress  today  fear¬ 
ing  to  lose  our  remaining  horses.  We  saw  no  animals 
on  our  way  and,  our  meat  being  gone,  we  retired 
sadly  enough. 

Friday  10.  We  started  off  early  and  walked  for 
four  hours.  We  crossed  the  river  and  camped  on 
some  small  well-wooded  islands  where  there  is  good 
pasture.  Not  having  eaten  since  yesterday  a  number 
of  our  men  went  hunting  and  came  back  with  the  meat 
of  four  buffalo  which  brought  joy  to  the  camp,  for 
the  state  of  our  provisions  may  be  gauged  by  the 
joy  or  sadness  of  the  engages.  We,  Afuguste]  &  I 
were  obliged  this  morning  to  use  our  riding  horses 
as  packhorses  and  to  continue  the  way  on  foot.  We 
have  decided  to  spend  all  day  here  tomorrow  to  give 

72  I  have  been  unable  to  find  this  word  in  the  dictionary.  DeMun 
may  have  written  mitasses  for  mitaines,  mittens. 

73  Buffalo  grass. 
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our  horses  a  rest.  We  found  a  camp  which  we  think 
belongs  to  four  men  with  seven  or  eight  horses;  we 
believe  them  to  be  Americans. 

Saturday  11.  We  spent  the  day  preparing  our¬ 
selves  for  the  march. 

Sunday  12.  At  sunrise  we  started  on  our  wav, 
and  camped  on  a  well-wooded  island.  During  the 
day  we  saw  a  great  number  of  wild  horses.  Our  men 
killed  a  buffalo. 

Monday  13.  We  started  early  and  after  five  hours 
of  march  we  camped  on  an  island  as  there  was  no 
wood  on  the  mainland.  In  the  afternoon  the  Sliaw- 
nees  left  us,  hoping  to  catch  more  beaver  if  they 
went  ahead  of  us.  We  pointed  out  the  danger  which 
they  ran  in  separating  themselves  from  us,  but  the 
lure  of  gain  made  them  deaf  to  all  else. 

Tuesday  14.  During  the  night  the  weather  became 
overcast  and  snow  fell  about  two  hours  before  dawn; 
the  camp  not  being  a  good  one  and  there  being  no 
wood  for  our  huts,  we  left  about  ten  o’clock,  and 
although  the  snow  was  still  falling,  we  walked  for 
three  hours  and  camped  on  an  island  where  we  found 
shelter.  In  the  afternoon  the  weather  cleared. 

Wednesday  15.  At  eight  o’clock  we  started  and 
walked  for  five  hours.  During  our  march  we  saw  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  seven  or  eight 
wolves  which  were  attacking  a  buffalo  and  finished 
by  devouring  it.  Except  for  this  buffalo  we  saw  no 
animals  other  than  wild  horses.  Not  having  any 
more  meat,  several  of  our  men  left  us  to  go  hunting; 
two  of  them  returned  at  night  with  meat  which  thev 
told  us  was  that  of  a  cow.  We  had  not  eaten  since 
morning  and  it  was  not  long  before  our  kettles  were 
placed  over  the  fire.  When  the  meat  was  cooked  we 
ate  it  with  a  good  appetite  although  it  seemed  to  have 
a  taste  of  fish  and  we  thought  that  the  kettle,  in 
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which  a  bustard  had  been  cooked,  had  not  been 
thoroughly  rinsed.  The  meal  over,  our  hunters  told 
us  that  it  was  a  horse  which  they  had  killed,  the 
meat  of  which  they  had  brought  us,  as  they  had 
found  no  other  animals.  Far  from  being  tough,  I 
found  this  meat  very  tender,  and  although  oily,  I 
found  it  tasted  pretty  good  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fishy  taste  which  had  infected  our  kettles.  Some 
of  our  men  who  had  eaten  it  before  told  us  that  all 
horses  do  not  have  this  taste;  I  fear  that  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  judge  of  their  veracity,  for  we  see 
no  more  buffalo  except  a  few  old  cows  from  time  to 
time,  the  meat  of  which  is  far  tougher  than  that  of 
a  horse. 

Thursday  16.  This  morning  one  of  the  men  who 
is  traveling  independently,  having  become  separated 
from  his  associates  and  having  asked  us  for  work, 
we  engaged  him.  We  left  about  nine  o’clock  and 
walked  for  4%  hours.  Finding  no  islands  we  camped 
in  the  open  prairie. 

Friday  17.  After  an  hour’s  march  I  left  our  little 
caravan  to  go  to  see  the  sand  dunes74  which  we  had 
on  our  left.  Nothing  is  more  depressing  than  travel¬ 
ing  over  this  whitish  sand  in  which  one  sinks  up  to 
one’s  ankles  and  where,  for  vegetation,  only  tufts 
of  wormwood  are  to  be  seen,  whose  brownish  color 
contrasts  in  a  striking  manner  with  that  of  the  salt 
which  gives  it  nourishment.  I  proceeded  a  long  way, 
always  hoping  to  see  the  end  of  the  dismal  country, 
but  I  could  not  succeed, — ever  numberless  dunes  ap¬ 
peared  before  me  and  always  the  same  outlook.  As 
I  emerged  from  the  dunes  I  found  two  of  our  men 
preparing  a  buffalo  which  they  had  just  killed;  I  left 
them  and  overtook  our  men  who  were  camped  on  a 
well-wooded  island.  A  number  of  old  buffalo  which 

74  Probably  the  sand  hills  south  of  the  Arkansas,  between  meri¬ 
dians  101  and  102. 
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were  on  the  island  did  not  run  away  on  our  arrival; 
several  of  the  young  men  went  after  them  and  killed 
four.  The  Shawnees  who  had  left  us  joined  us  here. 

Saturday  18.  We  left  at  half  past  nine  o’clock  and 
camped  after  4%  hours  of  march  in  a  small  clump  of 
cottonwoods  and  willows  where  we  found  a  little 
green  grass.  This  morning  again  we  abandoned  one 
of  our  horses  which  could  go  no  further.  We  decided 
to  remain  here  until  tomorrow  in  order  to  give  our 
horses  a  rest. 

Sunday  19.  As  the  weather  was  becoming  very 
cold  and  snow  threatening,  we  built  ourselves  some 
huts.  We  had  some  cottonwoods  cut  and  removed 
the  bark  with  which  to  feed  our  horses. 

Monday  20.  At  daybreak  the  snow  began  to  fall 
and  continued  until  almost  two  o’clock,  intensely 
cold.  We  put  robes  and  blankets  on  the  thinnest  of 
our  horses  to  protect  them  from  the  cold.  Same 
occupation  as  yesterday. 

Tuesday  21.  This  morning  the  river75  was  frozen 
over  and  the  ice  strong  enough  to  cross  on  it.  Hav¬ 
ing  no  meat,  several  of  our  men  went  hunting.  We 
spent  the  day  without  eating.  Fortunately  a  hunter 
returned  after  nightfall  with  the  meat  of  a  buffalo 
he  had  killed.  Three  young  men,  having  seen  a  herd 
of  cows  at  quite  a  distance  from  the  camp,  sent  us 
word  they  would  stay  out  all  night  in  order  to  go 
after  them  early  in  the  morning. 

Wednesday  22.  We  started  early.  After  three 
hours  march  we  met  our  hunters  who  were  "waiting 
for  us  with  some  meat;  we  put  it  on  the  packhorses 
and  continued  our  way;  we  walked  for  several  hours 
before  finding  any  woods  for  our  horses.  Before 
reaching  camp  the  hunters  who  have  joined  us  aban¬ 
doned  two  of  their  horses  in  the  prairie. 


**  The  Arkansas  River. 
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Thursday  23.  Our  horses  being  tired  after  yester¬ 
day,  we  started  off  determined  to  stop  at  the  first 
desirable  place.  After  having  walked  for  an  hour 
we  reached  the  sand  dunes  which  extend  from  here  to 
the  river.  We  climbed  the  highest  one  and  dis¬ 
covered  nearby  a  fine  point  of  woods  to  which  we 
made  our  way  and  camped  there  the  balance  of  the 
day.  Here  we  killed  several  turkeys,  the  plumage  of 
which  differs  from  that  of  our  wild  turkeys. 

Friday  24.  Today  we  walked  for  about  five  hours. 
On  reaching  the  camp,  employer  and  employee  alike 
set  to  work  peeling  bark  for  our  horses. 

Saturday  25.  About  five  hours  march.  The  far- 
ther  we  go  the  better  wooded  do  we  find  the  river. 

Sunday  26.  The  country  has  changed  its  aspect; 
we  no  longer  see  sand  dunes;  there  are  now  high 
prairies  which  in  several  places  reach  as  far  as  the 
river. 

Monday  27.  During  the  course  of  the  day  we  dis¬ 
covered  the  mountains;  as  yet  they  appear  like 
clouds  on  the  horizon.  On  arriving  at  the  place  at 
which  we  wished  to  camp,  I  saw  before  me  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  a  horse  which  did  not 
appear  to  be  a  wild  horse.  I  ran  to  where  I  had 
seen  him,  but  as  he  had  gone  into  the  woods  I  could  not 
see  him  any  more.  One  of  our  men  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  two  traps  suspended  from  a  tree 
and  saw  fresh  footprints.  We  sent  two  men  to  recon¬ 
noitre;  they  had  not  yet  returned  when  we  saw  ap¬ 
proaching  us  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  two 
men  who  we  judged  belonged  to  the  party  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  whose  camps  we  had  already  seen;  this  proved 
to  be  the  case.  It  was  a  man  named  Greenwood76 

76  Probably  Caleb  Greenwood.  For  bis  later  career  see  Palmer, 
Journal  of  Travels  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River,  in  Early  Western  Travels  (Tbwaites,  ed.),  XXX, 
88-89. 
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and  one  of  his  companions.  When  they  had  reached 
the  river,  and  after  making  some  inquiries,  we  in¬ 
vited  them  to  cross.  One  of  them  came  and  told  us 
that  there  were  four  of  them  who  had  left  Boon’s 
Lick  intending  to  hunt  on  one  of  the  forks  of  the 
Riviere  Des  Arcs,77  but  having  seen  fresh  traces  of  a 
party  of  Pawnees,  they  feared  being  discovered,  and 
decided  to  come  and  hunt  on  this  river.  Upon  this 
they  decided  all  the  more  willingly  as  they  had  seen 
traces  of  three  Americans  who  were  hunting  on  their 
way  up  the  fork,  and  according  to  all  appearances, 
had  been  killed  by  the  Pawnees.  G[reenwood]  asked 
if  they  might  accompany  us,  to  which  we  consented. 
They  had  left  St.  Louis  the  7th  of  September. 

Tuesday  28.  We  walked  for  5%  hours ;  we  crossed 
a  small  river  and  camped  there.  Animals  have  been 
very  scarce  for  the  past  few  days  and  appeared  to  us 
very  thin. 

Wednesday  28.  In  the  forenoon  we  crossed  a  small 
river.  We  were  obliged  to  go  to  its  mouth  as  the  ice 
was  not  strong  enough  to  carry  our  horses ;  we 
walked  for  almost  six  hours. 

Thursday  30.78 


77  Probably  on  the  Cimarron  or  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian. 

78  The  Journal  ends  abruptly.  At  this  time  the  party  must  have 
been  on  the  Arkansas  River  not  far  from  the  Huerfano. 


PART  II 


JOURNAL,  FEBRUARY  27— APRIL  8,  181679 

Feb.  27.  Left  the  Huerfano80  at  2  o’clock. 
A[uguste]  accompanied  us  until  we  met  the  Am.31 
We  traveled  about  12  miles. 

28.  We  left  at  8  o’clock  and  journeyed  all  day. 
We  met  an  Indian  who  could  not  find  his  lodges  and 
he  asked  us  wdiere  they  might  be.  About  36  miles.82 

29.  Last  night  our  horses  wandered  from  the  camp 
and  we  had  to  go  far  to  find  them.  We  left  at  half 
past  eight;  after  having  gone  several  miles  we  saw 
the  lodges  of  the  Mauvais  Coeurs83  and  of  the  Crows 
along  the  river;  I  sent  Cohon  to  trade  for  a  little 
meat  and  salt  and  we  continued  on  our  way.  Cohon 
joined  us  2  hours  later  with  some  meat,  but  he  was 
unable  to  get  salt;  I  had  unfortunately  forgotten  to 
bring  some  with  me.  Seeing  a  herd  of  buffalo  we 
camped  early  and  three  of  our  men  went  after  them; 


79  This  part  of  the  Journal  is  in  lead  pencil.  Someone  retraced 
1816  with  a  pen.  This  person,  or  someone  equally  foolish,  later 
wrote  a  five  over  the  six.  The  date  was  unquestionably  1816,  for  the 
entry  of  February  27  tallies  with  De  Mun’s  letter  to  William  Clark. 

so  The  Huerfano  enters  the  Arkansas  about  twenty  miles  below 
Pueblo,  Colorado. 

si  The  Americans.  Probably  some  of  the  men  of  Philibert  and  of 
Greenwood. 

82  They  were  then  a  few  miles  below  the  future  site  of  Bent’s  Fort. 

83  The  Kaskaias  or  Bad  Hearts.  They  were  either  akin  to  or 
identical  with  the  Comanches.  James,  Account  of  an  Expedition 
from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Early  Western  Travels 
(Thwaites,  ed.),  XV,  211,  282. 
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they  returned  late,  having  killed  only  one  lean  cow. 

March  1st.  We  covered  about  28  miles  without 
seeing  anything  in  particular. 

2d.  Today  Cohon  killed  four  cows,  but  we  could 
not  use  the  meat  which  he  brought,  his  horse  having 
gotten  stuck  in  the  mud  on  his  way  back.  18  miles. 

3.  We  left  early  and  journeyed  all  day  without 
seeing  any  animals;  while  crossing  a  small  channel 
on  our  way  to  camp  on  an  island,  we  saw  in  the  sand, 
tracks  of  a  party  who  might  have  passed  there  about 
1  or  2  hours  ahead  of  us  and  who  might  number  pos¬ 
sibly  thirty  men.  Feeling  certain  that  we  had  been 
discovered,  we  made  a  fire  on  the  island  for  cooking 
purposes,  and  unloaded  the  horses  to  allow  them  to 
eat.  As  soon  as  nightfall  came  I  had  them  saddled; 
we  started  again  and  proceeded  about  3  miles.  While 
making  a  detour  in  the  first  mile,  we  soon  came  upon 
the  river84  and  camped  in  a  little  thicket  of  willows 
where  I  kept  the  horses  tied  and  forbade  the  lighting 
of  fires, — 30  miles. 

4.  Some  of  the  horses  having  gotten  loose,  it  was 
quite  a  while  before  we  could  find  them,  the  fog  being 
very  dense.  We  left  finally,  and  decided  to  go  to  one 
of  our  last  year’s  encampments  where  I  knew  there 
was  good  pasture.  After  having  crossed  the  river, 
we  saw  the  trail  of  a  party  of  about  150  men  and 
on  reaching  the  woods  wTe  came  upon  their  camp, 
where  we  found  some  old  shoes  they  had  left,  and 
from  the  way  they  were  made,  we  decided  that  they 
could  belong  to  none  other  than  the  Osages.  We 
camped  at  a  rifle-shot’s  distance  lower  down.  An 
eagle  furnished  us  with  a  good  supper.  We  saw  it 
come  out  from  among  some  sand  dunes  pursuing  a 
flock  of  turkeys.  Having  hit  and  wounded  one,  I  ran 
after  it  and  caught  it  easily.  20  miles. 


84  The  Arkansas. 
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5.  After  one  league’s  march  we  crossed  the  river 
and  covered  about  28  miles. 

6.  25  miles.  Large  quantity  of  buffalo  and  99 
brown  deer. 

7.  18  miles. 

8.  30  miles. 

9.  20  miles 

10.  During  the  night  it  thundered  a  great  deal. 
Today,  the  weather  being  rainy,  I  decided  to  spend 
the  day  here  as  there  is  fairly  good  pasture. 

11.  32  miles. 

12.  Having  no  more  meat,  we  did  not  lose  time  in 
approaching  a  herd  of  buffalo;  we  killed  3  cows.  In 
the  afternoon  we  crossed  a  small  river  devoid  of 
woods.  20  miles. 

13.  We  crossed  two  rivers  well  wooded.  In  the 
first  there  appears  to  be  many  beavers. 

14.  24  miles. 

15.  26  do. 

16.  20  44 

17.  Quite  early  we  crossed  a  small  river  without 
woods  and  came  to  camp  within  sight  of  the  woods  of 
the  Little  Arkansas  Biver.85 

18.  This  morning  we  left  the  Biver  of  the  Arcs,88 
crossed  the  strip  of  land, — about  8  miles, — made 
camp  on  the  Little  Arkansas  Biver  where  we  found 
fairly  good  pasture. 

19.  During  the  day  we  changed  camp  on  account 
of  our  horses.  We  camped  about  6  miles  lower  down 
and  spent  our  time  peeling  bark  for  our  horses,  &c. 

*5  They  were  then  a  few  miles  above  Wichita,  Kansas,  which  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Arkansas  and  the  Little  Arkansas. 

ss  The  Arkansas. 
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20.  Very  bad  storm  last  night;  we  sheltered  our¬ 
selves  with  our  blankets;  we  spent  a  very  bad  night, 
being  thoroughly  wet  from  the  water  running  on  the 
ground.  This  morning  north  wind  and  such  intense 
cold  that  we  were  obliged  to  walk.  We  came  to  camp 
on  a  small  river.  My  watch  having  gotten  out  of 
order,  it  was  now  impossible  for  me  to  gauge  dis¬ 
tances  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  me  to  record 
it  here.  Since  leaving  the  Arkansas  River  we  see  no 
more  game;  we  are  now  reduced  to  living  on  com 
meal  in  water,  without  salt.  Camped  on  a  small  river. 

21.  We  discovered  this  morning  that  our  hatchet 
had  been  forgotten  at  our  last  camp.  This  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  loss,  it  being  our  only  one.  We  left  early 
and  proceeded  until  almost  sunset.  One  of 
Phil[ibert] ’s  mules  reached  camp  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  During  the  day  we  crossed  3  rather  large 
forks;  we  camped  on  the  last  one. 

22.  During  the  day  we  crossed  several  small 
rivers.  We  camped  early,  our  horses  being  tired. 

23.  We  saw  several  herds  of  cows  but  were  unable 
to  approach  them. 

24.  We  camped  early  along  a  rather  large  river. 

25.  This  morning  after  about  2  hours  march  we 
came  upon  our  camp  of  October  14th  of  last  year;87 
it  was  only  here  that  we  recognized  where  we  were, 
for  finding  the  rivers  very  much  higher  and  having 
followed  a  more  direct  route,  we  did  not  yet  know 
at  what  distance  we  were  from  the  Nioncho.88  We 
camped  very  early  on  a  branch  of  the  Verdigris,89 
there  being  no  other  river  where  we  could  find  grass 
for  our  horses  between  this  and  the  Little  Osage 
village. 

87  On  Fall  River. 

88  The  Neosho. 

89  Willow  Creek. 
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26.  About  two  o’clock  we  reached  the  Nioncho; 
near  the  village  we  recognized  an  Osage  family  who 
told  us  that  the  old  village  was  no  longer  inhabited, 
that  they  had  made  a  new  one  about  two  miles  lower 
down,  that  two  Americans  returning  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  were  there.  We  crossed  the  river  and  camped. 
I  sent  Cohon90  to  the  village  to  find  out  who  those 
people  were,  and  to  trade  a  little  meat;  he  returned 
with  Sans  Oreille,91  G.,92  and  one  of  his  companions; 
the  latter  told  us  that  they  had  met  a  party  of 
Pawnees  (the  same  whose  trail  we  had  seen)  that 
they  had  pillaged  them  and  taken  even  their  rifles, 
that  they  had  walked  for  18  days  to  reach  this  village, 
eating  only  roots  on  the  way;  two  of  their  compan¬ 
ions,  having  overeaten  the  1st  day,  had  remained  at 
the  village  very  ill.  S.  O.,93  gave  me  a  letter  from  a 
man  named  Wood94  to  Ligueste95  telling  him  that  two 
hunters  had  just  been  killed  on  the  Arkansas  River; 
he  told  me  that  the  Great  Osages  had  killed  some 
Frenchmen  and  Americans  and  that  all  the  traders 
had  left.  I  looked  upon  all  these  as  Indian  stories 
and  took  no  great  heed  of  them.  Cohon  having 
found  no  meat  in  the  village,  I  regaled  them  on  corn 
meal  cooked  in  water  without  salt  and  they  spent 
the  night  with  us. 

27.  This  morning  Ross  decided  to  join  us  on  our 
way.  After  a  breakfast  similar  to  yesterday’s  supper 
we  left  G.  &  S.  0. — To  the  latter  I  gave  a  blanket  in 

90  Cohun,  the  Delaware  brave. 

91  Sans  Oreille  was  a  chief  of  the  Little  Osages.  At  the  time  that 
Pike  was  in  the  Osage  country  the  Little  Osage  village  was  on  the 
Marmaton  River.  Pike,  Expeditions  of  .  .  .  (Coues,  ed.),  II, 
393.  In  his  footnotes  Coues  spelled  Marmaton  “Marmiton,”  as  did 
De  Mun.  For  a  description  of  Sans  Oreille,  see  Brackenridge,  Jour¬ 
nal  of  a  Voyage  up  the  River  Missouri,  Early  Western  Travels 
(Thwaites,  ed.),  VI,  58-59. 

92  Probably  Greenwood. 

93  Sans  Oreille. 

Possibly  Abner  Wood. 

95  Paul  Ligueste  Chouteau. 
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return  for  the  stories  he  had  told  me.  We  walked 
all  day  and  camped  rather  late  on  a  fork  of  the 
Marmiton.96 

28.  Two  hours  after  leaving  our  camp,  the  rain 
started  and  continued  all  day.  We  had  difficulty  this 
evening  in  finding  a  spot  where  there  was  grass  for 
our  horses.  We  camped  on  the  Marmiton. 


29.  We  left  early.  About  2  o’clock  we  arrived  at 
the  village  of  the  Great  Osages.  I  went  down  to  the 
lodge  of  Noel  Mongrain97  where  we  were  very  well 
received.  Upon  my  arrival  Cheveux  Blancs98  (chief 
of  the  village)  and  the  notables  came  to  see  me.  Here 
I  found  myself  in  the  role  of  a  parasite,  for  being 
related  to  the  Chouteau  family,  Cheveux  Blancs  told 
me  that  we  were  brothers.  I  was  summoned  to  at 
least  a  dozen  festivities.  The  wife  of  N[oel]  was 
very  ill ;  several  doctors99  came  to  treat  her.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  poor  unfortunate  could  endure  the  noise 
which  these  charlatans  made  about  her. 


30.  I  decided  to  spend  the  day  here  to  make  my¬ 
self  some  shoes  and  to  get  food.  Rain  until  night. 
Cheveux  Blancs  had  some  corn  crushed  for  me  and 
gave  me  some  salt.  He  wanted  to  take  nothing  in 
exchange.  Again  I  was  invited  to  a  quantity  of  fes¬ 
tivals.  Cheveux  B  [lanes]  begged  me  to  tell  Mr. 
Ch[outeau]  that  the  men  from  the  Cheniere100  had 

96  They  were  then  in  Vernon  County,  Missouri. 

97  One  of  Pike’s  interpreters.  For  the  spelling  of  the  name  see 

Register  of  Osage  Mission,  later  known  as  St.  Paul’s  Mission,  St. 
Paul,  Kansas;  copy  in  the  Missouri  Historical  Society.  Pike,  Expe¬ 
ditions  of  ..  .  (Coues,  ed.),  II,  393,  581,  gives  the  name  incor¬ 

rectly  as  Noel,  alias  Maugraine. 

98  For  a  biography  of  White  Hairs,  see  Hodge,  Handbook  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians ,  II,  944.  For  additional  information,  see  Marshall,  Life 
and  Papers  of  Frederick  Bates,  I,  179-180. 

99  Medicine  men. 

100  The  region  about  Bellevue  in  Jackson  County,  Iowa,  was 
known  as  Cheniere.  Pike,  Expeditions  of  .  .  .  (Coues,  ed.),  I, 
28.  This  probably  refers  to  depredations  of  the  Sacs. 
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killed  some  persons ;  that  as  far  as  he  personally  was 
concerned  he  was  an  object  of  pity;  that,  while  it  was 
true  that  his  men  had  not  killed  any  one,  they  had 
stolen  some  horses;  as  yet  he  could  not  learn  from 
whom.  He  waited  to  know  the  wishes  of  Mr. 
C[houteau]  and  that  he  was  ready  to  carry  out  his 
orders.  The  doctors  came  as  they  did  yesterday  to 
make  a  thousand  contortions  about  the  invalid. 

31.  We  left  about  9  o’clock  in  the  morning.  We 
crossed  the  Apichur101  where  fortunately  the  water 
reached  only  to  the  horses’  bellies.  We  made  good 
speed  all  day  and  only  arrived  quite  late  at  Hebert’s 
fork102  at  Ligueste’s  winter  quarters;  there  we  found 
a  house  in  which  we  lodged.  A  very  hard  rain  during 
the  night. 

April  1st.  The  river  being  high  we  started  early 
to  find  a  place  on  which  to  cross  it ;  after  having  gone 
above  for  some  distance  and  having  no  hope  of  find¬ 
ing  one,  we  came  down  again.  It  was  noon  before 
we  could  find  a  place  where  our  horses  could  land. 
We  made  our  horses  cross  over,  and  having  only  one 
deer  skin  in  which  to  put  our  saddles  and  our  small 
baggage,  we  were  obliged  to  make  two  trips.  Cohon 
lashed  a  rope  around  his  hips  and  towed  the  barge. 
P[hilibert],  not  knowing  how  to  swim,  clung  to  it, 
and  I,  swimming  behind,  pushed  it  along.  When  we 
reached  the  opposite  shore  it  was  too  late  to  hope 
to  get  to  another  river  before  nightfall.  I  decided  to 
spend  the  balance  of  the  day  here.  In  the  afternoon 
Cohon,  who  had  been  hunting,  returned  and  told  me 
that  we  were  on  an  island;  this  was  a  very  disagree¬ 
able  piece  of  news  for  the  weather  was  bitter  cold 
and  we  were  not  anxious  to  get  back  into  the  water; 
we  thereupon  set  to  work  to  build  a  raft. 

101  Probably  Clear  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Osage  River. 

102  Probably  the  Sac  River  in  St.  Clair  County. 
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2.  We  put  our  raft  in  the  water  quite  early  and 
after  having  loaded  our  baggage  we  went  back  into 
the  island  to  get  our  horses  across.  We  camped  on 
the  Pommes-de-Terre  River.103 

3.  After  a  short  day’s  journey  we  camped  on  the 
Little  Pommes  de  Terre.104 

4.  We  marched  all  day  and  camped  on  the 
Niangua.105 

5.  About  2  o’clock  we  crossed  the  dry  fork106  and 
camped  at  night  on  the  Grandglaise.107 

6.  We  came  to  the  Riviere  de  la  Taverne;108  short 
day. 

7.  We  started  oft  very  early.  While  on  our  way 
Cohon  lighted  fires  in  several  places  to  see  if  there 
were  not  some  of  his  men  who  might  be  hunting  in 
the  neighborhood.  We  walked  all  day  and  arrived 
only  very  late  at  the  Gasconade,109  which  unfortu¬ 
nately  we  found  high. 

8.  No110 

JOURNAL,  JUNE  15— AUGUST  4,  1816 

Left  St.  Louis  Saturday  June  15,  1816,  to  go  by 
land  to  St.  Charles  to  meet  the  barge  which  had  left 
on  the  11th.  When  I  arrived  at  St.  Charles  I  had 
some  iron  points  made  for  our  poles,  as  we  had  none 

103  The  Pomme  de  Terre.  They  were  probably  in  Hickory  County. 

104  Probably  the  Little  Niangua. 

105  In  Camden  County. 

loo  The  Dry  Anglaize  in  Camden  County. 

107  The  Grandglaize.  They  were  then  near  the  Camden-Miller 
county  line. 

108  The  Tavern  River  in  Miller  County. 

109  In  Maries  County. 

no  The  Journal  ends  abruptly  at  this  point  and  we  do  not  know  by 
what  route  they  returned  to  St.  Louis. 
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Sunday  16.  We  left  about  9  o’clock,  nearly  all  the 
men  being  the  worse  off  for  drink;  I  made  camp 
after  having  gone  about  two  leagues. 

Monday  17.  We  started  off  at  an  early  hour; 
nothing  much  happened  to  us  before  we  reached 
Cote-Sans-Dessein  which  we  reached  Saturday  night 
on  the  22nd  of  the  month. 

Sunday  23.  During  the  night  we  had  a  very  hard 
rain,  which  lasted  all  day;  towards  evening  I  took 
advantage  of  a  moment’s  clearing  to  cross  over  to 
the  island. 

Monday  24.  We  made  but  little  progress  today;  I 
went  over  to  the  camp  belonging  to  the  men  who 
had  come  by  land  with  the  horses;  they  had  camped 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Osage  River  where  I  had  the 
barge  fixed  so  that  I  might  add  to  it  4  additional 
oarsmen;  from  here  we  started  off  and  made  about 
two  and  a  half  leagues. 

From  here  we  made  fair  progress  and  on  July  1st 
reached  La  Saline111  where  I  was  obliged  to  stop  a 
few  hours  to  get  salt.  From  La  Saline  it  took  us  7 
days  to  reach  Prairie-du-feu,112  where  we  arrived  at  8 
in  the  morning  with  the  rain,  which  lasted  nearly 
all  day.  I  dined  with  Mr.  Sibley’s  agent,113  and  had 


in  La  Saline  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lamine 
River  in  Cooper  County.  Brackenridge  (Journal  of  a  Voyage  up  the 
Missouri  River,  Early  Western  Travels  (Thwaites,  ed.),  VI,  47-48) 
says,  “Valuable  salt  works  are  established  here.  .  .  .  We  put  to 

shore  at  the  farm  of  Braxton  Cooper,  a  worthy  man,  who  has  the 
management  of  the  salt  works.” 

112  Fire  Prairie  where  Fort  Osage  was  established  in  1808.  The  fort 
was  about  330  miles  up  the  Missouri  River.  For  the  establishment 
of  Fort  Osage,  see  Missouri  Gazette,  July  26,  1808,  February  20,  1809; 
G.  C.  Sibley  to  S.  H.  Sibley,  September  16,  1808,  and  G.  C.  Sibley 
to  John  Picket,  October  20,  1809,  Sibley  Papers,  Missouri  Historical 
Society. 

ns  George  Champlain  Sibley  for  many  years  was  factor  at  Fort 
Osage.  His  assistant  agent  was  Isaac  Rawlings.  American  State 
Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I,  769;  II,  57. 
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supper  at  Maj.  Dorman’s,114  Command ’t.  of  the  fort. 
These  two  gentlemen  gave  me  the  most  cordial  wel¬ 
come.  Here  I  found  the  men  who  had  come  by  land 
and  for  whom  we  had  been  waiting  several  days.  We 
found  the  Little  Osages  who  had  come  to  get  their 
annuities,  and  who  did  not  fail  to  call  upon  me.  Sev¬ 
eral  Kaw115  Chiefs  came  also  to  see  me,  at  which  I 
was  much  pleased  for  I  was  very  anxious  to  meet 
them  to  advise  them  that  I  was  going  to  enter  their 
river  and  wanted  to  ask  their  consent.  They  ap¬ 
peared  well  satisfied  that  I  wished  to  go  see  them 
and  one  chief,  Plume  Blanche,116  offered  to  go  ahead 
with  the  horses  and  wait  for  me  on  their  river  at  some 
leagues  away  which  I  accepted.  (Distant  from  St. 
Louis  100  leagues.) 

Tuesday  9.  Today  I  engaged  three  men,  who  were 
about  to  start  for  St.  Louis,  which  kept  me  hack 
until  nearly  10  o’clock.  We  finally  got  off  and 
camped  at  night  under  the  straw  hut. 

Wednesday  10.  We  camped  tonight  a  little  below 
Le  Bocher  de  Bellecour. 

Thursday  11.  In  the  morning  at  ten  o’clock  we 
entered  the  Kans117  Biver  (12  leagues  from  the  Fire 


114  James  Dorman,  a  Virginian.  He  became  a  first  lieutenant  in 
the  5th  infantry  July  1,  1808;  captain  November  9,  1811;  major  in 
the  34th  infantry  June  28,  1814.  He  died  April  11,  1819.  Heitman, 
Historical  Register  and  Dictionary  of  the  United  States  Army,  I 
379. 

445  Kansa  Indians. 

ns  Long’s  expedition  held  a  council  with  the  Kansa  and  Osage 
Indians  at  Isle  au  Vache  near  the  site  of  Leavenworth  in  August, 
1819.  Among  the  head  men  of  the  Kansa  was  “Wom-pa-wa-ra,  He 
who  scares  all  men,  more  commonly  known  to  the  whites  as  Plume 
Blanche,  or  White  Plume,  a  man  rising  rapidly  in  importance,  and 
apparently  destined  to  become  the  leader  of  the  nation.”  He  sub¬ 
sequently  became  the  head  chief.  James,  Account  of  an  Expedi¬ 
tion  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Early  Western 
Travels  (Thwaites,  ed.),  XIV,  176-177.  For  a  description  of  White 
Plume,  see  Catlin,  North  American  Indians ,  II,  23. 

117  Kansas  River. 
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Prairie) ;  we  went  up  about  3  leagues  as  far  as  the 
big  bank  where  we  were  obliged  to  stop  for  lack  of 
water.  After  having  tried  in  several  places,  and 
finding  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  pass,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  camp  a  little  above  the  bank.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  I  sent  two  men  in  different  directions  to  find 
the  persons  who  are  coming  by  land  and  whom  we 
had  agreed  to  meet  at  the  Ire  cotes.118  They  came 
back  at  night  without  having  found  anything.  The 
antelope  seems  to  be  in  great  abundance  here;  our 
men  killed  three. 

Friday  12.  During  the  night  we  had  a  very  high 
wind  accompanied  by  thunder  and  hail,  followed  by 
a  heavy  rain  which  lasted  until  4  o’clock. 

Saturday  13.  Very  early  this  morning  I  sent  two 
men  in  search  of  our  people,  instructing  them  to  come 
back  and  find  us  about  1  mile  lower  down  where  I 
wished  to  camp,  our  present  camp  being  very  bad. 
About  10  o’clock  I  ordered  all  aboard  to  make  the 
descent.  Scarcely  had  we  gone  one  hundred  fathoms 
from  the  place  we  had  just  left,  than  we  heard  a  gun¬ 
shot  and  saw  on  the  bank  one  of  my  men  who  was 
calling  to  us  to  land,  which  we  did  at  a  short  distance 
from  there  and  where  we  found  a  very  pretty  camp¬ 
ing  ground.  A  little  while  later  our  two  men,  the 
land  men,  and  the  Indians  came  and  camped  with  us. 
The  Plume  Blanche  had  with  him  two  Kans  and  two 
Little  Osages  and  their  wives.  During  the  day  I 
prepared  the  men  whom  I  wished  to  send  by  land 
with  Barony,119  ahead  of  Auguste. 

Sunday  14.  The  horses,  having  strayed  far,  could 
not  be  found  until  very  late,  which  prevented  Barony 
from  leaving  today.  In  the  afternoon  the  Plume 
Blanche  came  with  another  Kans  to  hold  counsel 


ns  First  hills, 
n®  Baronet  Vasquez. 
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with  me;  all  their  talk  resolved  itself  into  telling  me 
of  the  high  position  they  held  in  their  village,  that 
they  had  always  worked  well  for  the  whites  &c.  And 
they  finally  asked  for  tobacco. 

Monday  15.  This  morning  Baronet  left;  with  him 
were  2  Abinoquis120  and  3  hunters;  all  the  Indians 
left  with  him. 

Tuesday  16.  Some  of  the  young  men  went  hunting 
and  brought  back  one  antelope  and  several  turkeys. 

Wednesday  17.  I  had  the  tobacco,  traps,  &c. 
packed  up;  the  rain  started  about  5  o’clock  and  con¬ 
tinued  all  evening. 

Thursday  18.  I  put  a  party  of  ten  men  to  work 
packing  the  traps,  hatchets  &c. ;  others  went  with  the 
cockswain  to  make  an  oar  with  which  to  steer  the 
barge. 

Friday  19.  Today  I  had  the  camp  moved,  as  much 
to  divert  the  men  as  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  and 
all  set  to  work  building  cabins  for  themselves. 

Saturday  20.  The  rain  started  early  and  lasted 
until  nearly  ten  o’clock.  We  found  a  spring  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  camp,  which  is  a  great  advan¬ 
tage,  as  the  water  from  the  river  is  hot  and  disagree¬ 
able  to  drink. 

Sunday  21.  4  of  the  men  left  on  horseback  to  go 
hunting  and  will  not  return  before  tomorrow. 

Monday  22.  The  hunters  returned  very  early, 
bringing  back  only  two  antelopes;  the  weather  being 
rainy,  they  did  not  want  to  go  far  away. 

120  Abnaki  Indians.  Their  original  habitat  was  in  Maine.  The 
name  also  was  applied  to  emigrant  Oneidas,  Stockbridges  and  Mun- 
sees  in  the  neighborhood  of  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  Hodge,  Hand¬ 
book  of  American  Indians,  I,  2-3.  De  Mun’s  statement  is  the  first 
mention  that  I  have  found  of  the  Abnaki  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 
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Tuesday  23.  I  had  all  the  small  things,  such  as 
arms,  posts  for  the  traps,  &c.,  packed  up. 

Wednesday  24.  Two  men  went  hunting  and 
brought  back  five  roebucks. 

Thursday  25.  About  eleven  o’clock  we  saw  fires 
appear  up  the  river  at  what  might  be  from  2  to  3 
days  march  from  us.  I  hardly  dare  hope  that  they 
are  our  men,  and  yet  it  is  quite  probable  that  they 
should  light  fires  to  advise  us  of  their  approach. 

Friday  26.  Some  of  the  men  went  off  for  the  night 
to  kill  some  deer.  Again  we  saw  the  smoke  rise. 

Saturday  27.  The  hunters  returned  late,  having 
killed  nothing.  The  fires  appear  to  be  drawing 
farther  away,  which  leads  us  to  believe  that  they  must 
be  a  party  of  Kans  out  hunting. 

Sunday  28.  I  wrote  some  letters  to  St.  Louis,  not 
knowing,  however,  when  they  will  get  off. 

Monday  29.  Several  of  the  men  went  hunting  and 
returned  at  night  with  seven  deer. 

Tuesday  30.  I  am  becoming  very  much  worried 
about  Auguste.  If  he  left  off  hunting  June  15  as 
we  had  agreed,  he  should  be  here.  It  is  now  16  days 
since  Baronet  left  to  go  to  meet  him  and  we  have 

as  vet  no  news. 

•/ 

Wednesday  31.  About  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
Plume  Blanche  and  7  of  his  people  arrived.  I  could 
tell  from  his  manner  before  he  spoke  to  me  that  he 
had  some  great  news  to  impart.  He  finally  told  me 
that  the  Little  Osages  had  arrived  at  his  village  and 
that  they  had  told  him  that  Auguste  was  camped  on 
a  fork  of  the  Ark[ansa]s  River,  that  on  their  way 
from  the  mountains  he  had  been  attacked  by  a  party 
of  Republican  Pawnees,  Ottos,  and  Rees,121  and  that 
Auguste  had  had  one  of  his  men  killed  and  another 


i2i  The  Rees  were  a  band  of  northern  Cheyennes.  Ibid.,  II,  365. 
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of  them  wounded,  but  that  he  had  killed  many  ene¬ 
mies  ;  according  to  report  Auguste  had  made  camp  at 
the  entrance  of  a  river  which  I  think  from  his  descrip¬ 
tion  to  be  the  Little  Arkansas  River;122  that  there  he 
had  built  himself  a  house  and  that  he  had  sent  out 
some  young  men  to  hunt  and  that  he,  Plume  Blanche, 
upon  hearing  the  news,  had  left  his  village  in  order 
to  relieve  my  anxiety  by  acquainting  me  with 
Auguste’s  whereabouts  for  which  I  had  been  waiting 
so  long. 

Although  this  news  comes  to  me  through  the 
Indians,  they  state  the  circumstances  so  clearly  and 
describe  several  of  the  men  in  such  a  manner  that  I 
find  it  impossible  not  to  believe  that  something  of 
the  sort  occurred.  There  is  only  one  thing  which  I 
cannot  imagine;  it  is  that  Auguste,  who  must  know 
me  to  be  on  this  river,  should  have  gone  so  far  down 
on  the  Ark[ansas]  River.  However,  a  few  more  days 
will  perhaps  enlighten  me. 

Aug.  1st,  Thursday.  I  wrote  to  Auguste  and  sent 
off  a  Shawnee  and  a  Kans  to  deliver  my  letter  and  to 
guide  him  here.  If  no  misfortune  has  overtaken 
Baronet  and  his  party,  he  should  now  be  with 
Auguste,  for  I  had  advised  him  that  in  the  event  that 
Auguste  had  already  gone  on,  to  follow  his  trail  until 
he  should  overtake  him.  The  Kans  tell  me  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  recognize  the  trail  of 
our  men,  as  the  prairies  have  been  trampled  by  the 
animals,  but  Baronet  will  have  come  upon  their 
camps,  which  are  easy  to  recognize,  and  will  have 
found  his  way  again.  If  I  could  abandon  the  barge 
I  would  go  myself  to  meet  Auguste,  for  the  state  of 
uncertainty  in  which  I  am  is  unbearable. 

Friday  2.  Early  this  morning  Plume  Blanche  and 
his  party  left  for  Prairie  du  Feu;  they  should  be 
back  in  4  days  and  hope  to  find  Auguste  here. 


122  On  the  site  of  Wichita,  Kansas. 
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Saturday  3.  Several  hunters  who  had  left  yester¬ 
day  returned  towards  night  time  and  told  us  that 
they  had  talked  to  some  Kans  who  were  on  their  way 
here  and  that  they  would  soon  arrive.  A  little  later 
we  saw  4  men  and  a  woman  coming.  One  of  them 
was  a  chief  whom  the  French  call  Le  Petit  Maigre.123 
He  had  with  him  a  man  named  L’Eveille  of  the  Kans 
nation  who  had  been  in  St.  Louis  when  very  young, 
and  who  speaks  French  well.  They  told  me  that  they 
had  been  sent  by  the  assembly  of  chiefs  to  tell  me  not 
to  lose  patience,  that  Baronet  had  left  their  village 
to  go  to  meet  Auguste,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  latter 
arrived  they  would  build  fires  as  a  signal  to  me. 
They  talked  to  me  a  great  deal  against  Plume 
Blanche,  saying  that  he  had  come  within  pistol  range 
of  our  men,  but  when  several  of  his  men  had  been 
hit,  they  all  concentrated  on  the  right  barricade  which 
they  would  have  succeeded  in  capturing  had  we  not 
been  fortunate  in  possessing  some  good  archers 
among  our  hunters,  who  made  good  use  of  their  bows 
and  arrows,  which  gave  the  others  time  to  load  their 
rifles  and  repulse  the  enemy  who  left  behind  them 
7  killed.  We  had  4  men  wounded,  one  of  whom  died 
two  days  later ;  the  other  three  are  almost  well. 
Several  of  the  horses  were  wounded  and  put  out  of 
service;  two  others  broke  their  bridles  and  were  lost. 
As  soon  as  the  Pawnees  withdrew,  Auguste  broke 
camp  and  followed  along  behind  them;  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  blood  on  the  road  which  led  to  the 
belief  that  a  large  number  of  the  enemy  had  been 
wounded. 

On  the  following  day  about  noon  they  discovered 
the  same  party  which  had  camped.  They  immediately 
unpacked  the  loads  and  formed  a  redoubt  amongst 
themselves,  expecting  to  have  to  withstand  another 
attack.  But  the  Pawnees,  who  had  to  all  appearances 


123  The  Little  Thin  One. 
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been  left  for  dead  for  the  sole  purpose  of  burying 
those  who  had  died  from  their  wounds,  now  gave  us 
false  information,  claiming  that  they  had  not  been 
sent  by  the  chiefs,  but  had  stolen  a  march  in  order 
to  be  the  first  to  bring  me  the  news.  In  other  words 
they  told  me  word  for  word  what  Plume  Blanche  had 
already  reported  to  me.  I  discovered  that  there 
existed  much  jealousy  against  Plume  Blanche  and 
that  their  village  was  divided.  Thereupon  I  gave 
such  counsel  as  I  deemed  appropriate. 

Sunday  4.  About  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  I 
heard  the  men  give  the  call  so  much  longed  for  of 
4 4 there  are  our  men!”  I  went  up  to  the  camp  and 
saw  indeed  one  of  our  men,  Goneville,124  with  a  Kans 
and  an  Osage.  After  the  throes  of  joy  had  abated 
somewhat,  I  brought  him  to  my  bed  and  there  he  told 
me  that  Auguste,  not  having  found  as  much  beaver 
in  the  mountains  as  he  had  been  led  to  expect,  had 
given  up  the  hunt  very  early;  that  on  their  way  they 
had  discovered  a  party  of  Pawnees,  about  250  men, 
that  they  had  immediately  made  a  sort  of  rampart 
out  of  their  packs,  forming  three  small  redoubts,  with 
the  horses  in  the  intermediate  space.  That  the  Paw¬ 
nees  had  even  sunk  a125 

124  On  September  12,  1807  Louis  Gonoville  obtained  a  license  to 
hunt  on  the  Kansas  River;  on  September  17,  1807  Baptiste  Gouve- 
ville  was  granted  a  license  to  hunt  on  the  Osage  River;  and  on 
September  24,  1808  Baptiste  Gouniville  received  a  license  to  hunt 
on  the  Missouri  River  “not  higher  up  than  the  rock  of  Arrows  on 
the  right  bank — nor  on  the  left  higher  up  than  the  place  opposite 
the  Fire  Prairie.”  Marshall,  Life  and  Papers  of  Frederick  Bates, 
I,  204;  II,  33.  It  is  probable  that  Gouveville  and  Gouniville  were 
the  same  person  and  that  Gonoville  is  another  spelling  of  the  same 
name.  Goneville  was  probably  one  of  those  hunters.  A  Francois 
Guenneville  was  an  engage  of  the  American  Fur  Company  in  south¬ 
western  Missouri.  See  Luttig,  Journal  (Stella  M.  Drumm,  ed.),  60. 

425  The  Journal  ends  again  with  provoking  abruptness. 


COAT-OF-ARMS  OF  DE  MUN  FAMILY 


BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  DE  MUN  FAMILY  IN 

FRANCE 


Compiled  by  the  Marquis  de  Mun,  of  Paris,  from 

the  Histoire  Genealogiques  des  Pairs  de  France 
et  Grands  Dignitaires  de  la  Couronne  par 
M.  DE  CoURCELLES,  PARIS,  1882. 

The  House  of  Muii  comes  from  the  southwest  of 
France.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  small  town 
of  Mun,  situated  three  leagues  from  Tarbes,  prin¬ 
cipal  town  of  the  Comte1  of  Bigorre,  at  present  the 
Departement  des  Hautes-Pyrenees. 

The  seigniory  of  Mun  was  created  a  marquisate  in 
the  last  years  of  the  XVIth  century,  and  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Mun  afterwards  also  became  one  of  the 
Peers  of  the  Realm.  Until  the  middle  of  the  XHth 
century  this  seigniory  was  included  in  the  direct 
domain  of  the  Sovereign  Comte  de  Bigorre;  it  was 
one  of  the  latter  who  made  of  it  an  appanage  in 
favor  of  his  younger  son  Austor  (see  below),  it  being 
understood  that  he  and  his  descendants  would  take 
the  name  of  Mun,  while  at  the  same  time  they  pre¬ 
served  the  Arms  of  Bigorre:  globe  of  silver  crossed 
and  circled  in  or  (gold)  on  azure  with  the  motto: 
“Nil  Ultra”  and  the  battle  cry  “Bigorre”. 

Apart  from  the  Marquisate  of  Mun  the  family 
possessed  a  number  of  important  seigniories  in  both 
provinces  of  Bigorre  and  Gascony,  notably  the  Mar- 
quisates  of  Sarlabous  and  of  Leaumont,  the  Comtes 
of  Arblade  and  of  Asque,  the  Baronies  of  Belmont, 
of  Antin,  of  Luby,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  curious  domains  of  the  House  of 
Mun  was  Bize-en-Bigorre  which  up  to  the  time  of 
the  French  Revolution  remained  a  small  independent 

1  The  French  word  Comte  is  used  when  indicating  estates  owned 
by  Counts,  as  our  American  word  county  is  inadequate  in  this 

case. 
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territory  in  which  the  Lord  of  Mun  enjoyed  sov¬ 
ereign  rights.2 

The  direct  descent  of  Alexandre  Jacques,  Chevalier 
de  Mun  (1738-1808) — no  mention  being  made  of  any 
collateral  branch — is  as  follows : 

1.  AUSTOR  DE  MUN,  the  first  Lord  of  Mun, 
was  born  about  1130;  he  was  the  third  son  of  the 
Comte  de  Bigorre,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the 
third  Crusade.3  Our  information  on  him  is  derived 
from  various  charters  of  the  Abbey  of  Berdoues  in 
the  Diocese  of  Auch  (Departement  du  Gers),  which 
mention  the  appanage  created  in  his  favor  by  his 
father  the  Comte  de  Bigorre.  Austor  de  Mun  mar¬ 
ried  a  natural  sister  of  Isabelle  de  Hainault,  wife  of 
the  King  of  France,  Philippe- Auguste.  This  alliance 
explains  the  qualification  of  kinsman  used  by  the 
King  of  France,  Louis  VIII,  in  several  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to  one  of  Austor ’s  sons,  Robert,  Cardinal- 
Bishop  of  Le  Puy-en-Velay,  murdered  in  1216  by 
Manchean  heretics  on  his  return  from  the  Lateran 
Council.  The  principal  chroniclers  of  the  time, 
Robert  d’Auxerre,  Guillaume  de  Nangis,  Bernard 
Itier,  and  others,  in  mentioning  the  assassination  of 
this  Bishop,  refer  to  his  origin.  The  last  charter 
we  know  of  and  in  which  Austor  de  Mun  figures  is 
dated  1210. 

2.  FORTEL  DE  MUN,  son  of  the  preceding,  Lord 
of  Mun  and  of  Belmont,  is  known  only  from  two 
charters,  1212  and  1226,  wherein  he  is  mentioned 
together  with  his  uncle,  the  Comte  de  Bigorre. 

3.  BERTRAND  DE  MUN,  Lord  of  Mun  and  of 
Belmont,  was  Fortel’s  grandson.  He  did  homage  in 

2  A  certain  number  of  small  independent  fiefs  of  that  kind  ex* 
isted  in  the  southwest  and  southeast  of  France,  the  most  celebrated 
of  which  was  the  principality  of  Bidache,  near  Baronne  (Basses- 
Pyr6n6es),  belonging  to  the  Dues  de  Gramont. 

3  For  this  reason  the  Mun  coat-of-arms  may  be  seen  at  the  Pal¬ 
ace  of  Versailles,  in  the  Mus6e  des  Croisades. 
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1246  to  the  Comte  de  Bigorre,  his  suzerain,  for  the 
Mun  baronies.  In  1281  he  signed  with  the  Comte  de 
Bigorre  in  the  capacity  of  a  kinsman,  the  agreement 
made  between  this  Prince  and  the  City  of  Tarbes 
(Hautes-Pyrenees).  In  1282,  by  mutual  consent  with 
his  son  Austor  mentioned  below,  he  drew  up  the 
“laws  and  customs”  given  by  his  ancestors  to  the 
vassals  of  the  Baronies  of  Mun. 

4.  AUSTOR  DE  MUN,  Lord  of  Mun,  etc.,  son 
of  the  preceding,  figures  in  the  capacity  of  Premier 
Baron  de  Bigorre  on  the  roll  of  the  Lords  of  the 
seigniories  of  Bigorre,  drawn  up  in  1300  by  order 
of  the  King  of  France,  Philippe-le-Bel.  Austor  de 
Mun  held  the  office  of  high  Constable  of  Bigorre  from 
1298  to  1310. 

5.  BERTRAND  DE  MUN,  Baron  of  Mun,  of  Bel¬ 
mont  and  of  Labarthe  (1302-1346!),  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding. 

6.  AUGER  DE  MUN,  Baron  of  Mun,  etc.,  grand¬ 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  killed  in  Spain  where  he 
had  gone  to  fight  under  orders  of  the  famous  Con- 
netable  du  Guesclin. 

7.  BERTRAND  DE  MUN  (1350-1430),  Baron  of 
Mun,  etc.,  son  of  the  preceding,  became  Chamberlain 
of  the  Comte  d’Armagnac  to  whom  he  did  homage 
in  1419  in  the  Cathedral  of  Auch  for  the  baronies 
which  this  prince  had  given  him  for  his  services. 

8.  ODET  DE  MUN,  Baron  of  Mun,  etc.,  son  of 
the  preceding,  known  by  a  series  of  charters  dated 
1425,  1430,  1444,  1457,  and  1462,  when  he  appears  as 
captain  of  the  seigneurs  and  military  vassals  of  the 
province  of  Bigorre  raised  by  the  King  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  fighting  the  English. 

9.  ARNAULD  DE  MUN,  Baron  of  Mun,  etc.,  son 
of  the  preceding,  killed  in  1495  at  the  battle  of  For- 
nove  (Italy). 
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10.  ANER  DE  MUN,  Baron  of  Mnn,  etc.,  son  of 
the  preceding,  Chamberlain  of  King  Charles  VIII, 
whom  he  accompanied,  together  with  his  father,  on 
the  Italian  Campaign.  Died  in  1522. 

11.  ODET  DE  MUN,  Baron  of  Mun,  etc.,  son  of 
the  preceding,  Chevalier  de  l’Ordre  du  Roi,4  born  in 
1492.  Chamberlain  to  the  King  of  Navarre  and  in 
this  capacity  assisted  at  the  marriage  of  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  this  prince  with  the  Due  de  Vendome  in  1548. 
Married  in  1526  Anne  de  Foix,  and  died  in  1553. 

12.  BARTHELEMY  DE  MUN,  first  Marquis  of 

Mun,  etc.,  son  of  the  preceding.  Took  up  arms  for 

the  first  time  under  orders  of  his  uncle  Carbevran 

%! 

de  Mun,  Baron  of  Sarlabous,  Chevalier  de  l’Ordre  du 
Roi,  Colonel-General  de  l’Infanterie,  Chamberlain  of 
King  Charles  IX  and  first  governor  of  the  City  of 
Havre.  The  Marquis  de  Mun  became  in  1575  captain 
of  a  company  of  the  King’s  Body-Guard.  He  married 
in  1559  Isabelle  de  la  Valette,  a  sister  of  the  famous 
Due  d’Epernon.  It  was  in  favor  of  Barthelemy  de 
Mun  that  the  Barony  of  Mun  and  its  dependencies 
were  created  a  Marquisate  in  1587.  Barthelemy  de 
Mun  died  in  1597  at  Toulouse,  being  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Province  of  Gascony. 

13.  JEAN  DE  MUN,  second  Marquis  de  Mun, 
Comte  d’Arblade,  son  of  the  preceding  (1590-1643), 
Gentleman  in  Ordinary  of  the  Chamber  of  both  Kings 
Henri  IV  and  Louis  XIII,  Governor  of  Dijon  and 
afterwards  of  the  province  of  Bresse  (at  present  the 
Departement  de  l’Ain).  By  his  second  wife,  Made¬ 
leine  de  Pardeilhan  de  Gondrin,  he  had  the  following 
sons : 

14.  i.  JEAN-JACQUES  DE  MUN,  third  Marquis 
de  Mun,  Comte  d’Arblade,  Chevalier  des  Ordres  du 

4  “Ordre  du  Roi”  or  “Ordre  de  St.  Michel”  instituted  by  King 
Louis  XI  in  1469,  was  first  confined  to  36  Knights,  but  later  was 
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Roi,  etc.,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding.  Known  as 
the  Comte  d’Arblade  nntil  the  death  of  his  father. 
He  entered  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  but 
soon  took  up  a  military  career  in  which  he  became 
captain  of  the  King’s  Musketeers  and  colonel  of  a 
cavalry  regiment  raised  by  him  and  named  after  him. 
In  1580  married  his  cousin,  Louise  de  Mun,  of  an¬ 
other  branch  of  the  Mun  family  and  grand-daughter 
of  the  Baron  de  Leaumont,  Chevalier  des  Ordres  du 
Roi.  The  Marchioness  de  Mun  was  one  of  the  most 
highly  cultured  women  of  her  time  and  a  well-known 
Precieuse.5 

ii.  ALEXANDRE  DE  MUN,  second  son  of  Jean 
de  Mun,  brother  of  the  preceding  Marquis  Jean- 
Jacques  de  Mun,  assumed  the  title  of  Baron  of 
Sarlabous  after  his  marriage  in  1626  to  Jacquette  de 
Mun-Cardeillac,  granddaughter  and  heiress  of  the 
Baron  of  Sarlabous,  who  has  been  mentioned  above. 
Alexandre  de  Mun  also  became  Gentleman  in  Ordi¬ 
nary  of  the  Chamber  of  King  Louis  XIII,  Governor 
of  Boulogne  in  1620,  and  of  the  Province  of  Metz  in 
1635;  created  “Marechal  de  Camp”6  in  1631. 

15.  ALEXANDRE  DE  MUN,  son  of  the  preced¬ 
ing,  first  Marquis  de  Sarlabous  (creation  of  1670), 
Comte  d’Asque,  Baron  d’Aneres,  etc.,  Colonel  of  the 
Regiment  of  Normandy,  Aide-de-Camp  General  des 
Armees  du  Roi  (1651).  Married  to  Gabrielle  de 
Mauleon;  died  in  1677. 

extended  to  100.  In  the  second  half  of  the  XVIth  century  this  order, 
having  lost  much  of  its  value,  was  amalgamated  with  that  of  the 
Saint-Esprit  founded  in  1578  and  limited  to  50  Knights.  The 
Knights  of  the  Saint-Esprit  were  ipso  facto  Knights  of  St.  Michel 
and  styled  therefore  Chevaliers  des  Ordres  du  Roi. 

s  See  article  on  Menandrine,  Somaize  Dictionnaire  des  Precie- 
uses,  (Paris  1856),  I.  236-237. 

6 The  French  army  of  the  old  regime  included  four  grades  of 
general  officers:  Marechal  de  France  (Field  Marshall);  Lieuten¬ 
ant  General  des  Armees  (full  General) ;  Marechal  de  Camp  (Major 
General);  Brigadier  des  Armees  (Brigadier  General). 
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16.  ALEXANDRE  DE  MUN,  2nd  Marquis  de 
Sarlabous,  etc.,  born  in  1644.  Known  as  the  Comte 
de  Cardeillac  until  the  death  of  his  father;  became 
first  page  of  the  King  and  at  seventeen  years  of  age, 
Colonel  of  the  Regiment  des  Vaisseaux.  Having  been 
very  badly  wounded,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
military  service  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  Married 
Charlotte  Brandelise  de  la  Marck  in  1681;  died  in 
1688. 

17.  PIERRE  ALEXANDRE  DE  MUN,  son  of 
the  preceding,  3d  Marquis  de  Sarlabous  and  after¬ 
wards  Marquis  de  Mun,  Comte  d’Arblade,  etc., 
Colonel  of  the  Royal  Pologne  Regiment.  Marechal 
de  Camp  in  1735;  became  Lieutenant  General  des 
Armees  du  Roi  and  a  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Military  Order  of  St.  Louis.7 

In  1701,  on  the  death  without  male  issue  of  the 
grandson  of  the  Marquis  Jean- Jacques  de  Mun  (see 
above),  Pierre  Alexandre  de  Mun  became  head  of 
his  family.  In  1703  he  obtained  a  decree  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  Paris,  a  substitution  in  his  favor  of  the 
Marquisates  of  Mun,  the  Comte  d’Arblade,  and  of  all 
other  titles  held  by  the  elder  branch  of  the  family. 
From  that  time  he  took  the  title  of  Marquis  de  Mun. 

18.  i.  ALEXANDRE  FRANCOIS  DE  MUN,  7th 
marquis  of  Mun,  pair  de  France  (peer  of  France), 
Comte  d’Arblade,  etc.,  etc.,  lieutenant-general  des 
Armees  du  Roi,  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis ; 
eldest  son  of  the  marquis  Pierre  Alexandre  (de¬ 
scribed  in  paragraph  17),  born  at  Versailles  in  1733, 
married  in  1754  Elizabeth  Helvetius,  died  in  Paris  in 
1816. 

ii.  ALEXANDRE  JACQUES,  the  Chevalier  de 
Mun,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1735.  At  a 

7  The  Order  of  St.  Louis,  founded  by  Louis  XIV  in  1693,  was 
confined  to  officers  and  considered  as  the  highest  military  reward. 
It  was  divided  into  several  grades:  Knights,  Officers,  Knight-Com¬ 
manders  and  Grand-Cross. 
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very  early  age  his  father  had  him  join  the  King’s 
Body-Guard  and  obtained  for  him  soon  after  a  com¬ 
mand  in  the  regiment  of  the  Pologne  Royale.  He 
moved  to  the  Island  of  San  Domingo.  He  married 
Marie  Madeleine  Le  Meilleur.  In  1793,  the  negro 
outbreak  in  San  Domingo  drove  him  and  his  family 
from  the  Island,  and  France  being  in  the  throes  of 
the  Revolution,  they  took  refuge  in  England,  where 
Alexandre  Jacques  de  Mun  died  in  1808. 

iii.  BERNARD  JACQUES  DE  MUN,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  styled  the  Vicomte  de  Mun.  Born  in 
the  Chateau  de  Bize-en-Bigorre,  December  3,  1740, 
became  Page  to  the  Queen,  afterwards  Captain  in 
the  Regiment  of  Carabiniers  (April,  1761),  Colonel 
of  the  Regiment  of  Noailles  (August,  1770),  Colonel 
of  the  6th  Regiment  of  Chasseurs  a  Cheval  (April, 

1780) ,  Brigadier  des  Armees  du  Roi  (December, 

1781) ,  Marechal  de  Camp  (January,  1784),  Second 
in  Command  of  the  Company  of  the  King’s  Body- 
Guard  (March,  1784),  Governor  of  Valenciennes  and 
Commandant  pour  le  Roi  dans  la  Province  du 
Hainaut  (1790).  He  received  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Louis.  He  took  part  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Campaign  with  Lafayette  and  the  Due  de 
Lauzun.  He  married  Miss  Standish,  a  niece  of  the 
British  Ambassador,  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  in  1783,  and  the  church  register  was  signed 
by  the  King  and  Queen.  In  1793  the  Vicomte  de 
Mun  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  Tribunal  Revo- 
lutionnaire  of  Valenciennes. 

19.  ANTOINE  CLAUDE  ADRIEN  DE  MUN, 
8th  marquis  of  Mun,  pair  de  France,  Comte 
d’Arblade,  etc.,  etc.,  son  of  the  preceding;  born  at 
Versailles  in  1773,  became  a  Chamberlain  of  Napo¬ 
leon  who  created  him  Comte  de  1 ’Empire  and  made 
him  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  mar¬ 
ried  in  Bruxelles  in  1805  Emilie  d’Ursel,  daughter 
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of  the  duke  d’Ursel  and  the  princess  Flore  d’Aren- 
berg,  died  in  Paris  in  1844. 

20.  ADRIEN  ALEXANDRE  ADELAIDE  DE 
MUN,  9th  marquis  of  Mun,  pair  de  France,  Comte 
d’Arblade,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris  in 
1817,  died  in  Paris  in  1898.  He  married  twice,  first 
in  1838  Eugenie  de  La  Ferronnays  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  Robert  and  Albert  (see  below) ;  secondly, 
in  1848,  Claire  de  Ludre  by  whom  he  had  three 
daughters : 

i.  Antonine,  duchesse  d’Ursel, 

ii.  Alix,  duchesse  d’Harcourt, 

iii.  Marie,  Countesse  de  Francqueville. 

Of  these  three  daughters,  the  two  eldest  ones  are 
still  living,  and  all  three  had  several  children. 

21.  1.  ROBERT  FERDINAND  DE  MUN,  Comte 
de  Mun  et  d’Arblade,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding 
(20),  born  in  1839,  died  in  1887  before  his  father.  By 
his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Jeanne  de  Beauvau- 
Craon,  who  died  in  1924,  he  had  two  sons  and  two 
daughters : 

i.  ADRIEN  DE  MUN  who  became  the  10th  mar¬ 
quis  de  Mun  after  the  death  of  his  grandfather  (20), 
born  in  1868,  and  died  in  1922,  leaving  by  his  wife, 
Yvonne  de  Venoge,  two  daughters,  who  married 
respectively,  the  Comte  de  Neverlee  and  the  Vicomte 
de  Manneville. 

\ 

ii.  GABRIEL  DE  MUN  the  present  11th  marquis 
of  Mun,  Comte  d’Arblade,  pair  de  France  etc.,  etc., 
born  in  1882,  succeeded  his  brother  Adrien  in  1922. 
By  his  marriage  with  Marie  de  Gontant-Biron  the 
marquis  had  four  daughters. 

iii.  MARIE  EUGENIE  DE  MUN,  born  in  1869, 
Comtesse  de  Blacas. 
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iv.  ALEXANDRINE  DE  MUN,  marquis  de  Pom- 
ereu,  born  in  1871. 

2.  ALBERT  MARIE  DE  MUN  styled  the  Comte 
Albert  de  Mun,  second  son  of  Robert  Ferdinand  de 
Mun  (20),  born  in  1841,  and  died  in  1914.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Academie  Francaise,  and  for  more 
than  forty  years  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Brit¬ 
tany.  Comte  Albert  de  Mun  was  a  famous  conserva¬ 
tive  leader  and  internationally  known  orator.  By  his 
marriage  with  Simone  d’Andlau  he  had  three  sons 
and  a  daughter: 

i.  BERTRAND  DE  MUN,  styled  the  Comte 
Bertrand  de  Mun,  born  in  1869,  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  Reims.  By  his  marriage  with  Marcelle 
Werle  he  has  one  daughter,  the  Comtesse  Bertrand 
de  Vogue. 

ii.  HENRI  DE  MUN,  styled  the  Comte  Henri  de 
Mun,  born  in  1873.  From  his  marriage  with  Annie 
Perguez,  he  has  two  sons:  Albert  who  married,  in 
1927,  Grace  Cuyler  of  New  York,  and  Antonin  who 
married,  in  1927,  Aude  de  Vaureal. 

iii.  MARGUERITE  MARIE  DE  MUN,  born  in 
1877,  styled  the  Comtesse  Marguerite  Marie  de  Mun 
and  formerly  the  wife  of  John  Hennessy  by  whom 
she  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

iv.  FERNAND  DE  MUN,  styled  the  Comte 
Fernand  de  Mun,  born  in  1881.  The  only  issue  by 
his  marriage  with  Anne  de  Bourgueney  was  one 
daughter. 
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DE  MUN  FAMILY  IN  AMERICA 
Compiled  by  Nettie  H.  Beauregard 

PART  II 

1.  JULES  LOUIS  RENE  DE  MUN,  usually  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  Jules,  was  born  at  Porte  au  Prince, 
Island  of  San  Domingo,  April  25,  1782.  His  bap¬ 
tismal  record  in  the  church  of  the  Parish  of  Notre 
Dame  du  St.  Rozaire  de  la  Croix  des  Bouquets,  San 
Domingo,  gives  his  father  as  4 ‘Jacques  de  Mun, 
Chevalier  of  the  Body  Guard  of  His  Majesty  and 
Commandant  of  Militia,”  and  his  mother,  Madeleine 
Le  Meilleur.  Fifteen  witnesses  signed  the  register, 
among  them  being  the  “maternal  uncle,  Pierre  Rene 
Le  Meilleur,  officer  of  Militia  and  resident  of  this 
Parish.”1  Jules  De  Mun  was  the  author  of  the  Jour¬ 
nals  published  in  this  issue  and  in  the  preceding 
number.  He  was  of  the  19th  generation  of  de  Mun 
and  the  first  of  the  family  to  settle  in  America. 

When  quite  young  Jules,  with  his  brother  Auguste, 
was  sent  to  France  to  be  educated.  The  negro  out¬ 
break  in  San  Domingo  drove  his  parents  from  the 
Island,  and  France  being  in  the  throes  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  they  took  refuge  in  England.  Jules  and  his 
brother  escaped  from  France  in  disguise,  in  charge 
of  a  faithful  family  servant.2 

Jules  doubtlessly  started  for  America  about  1803, 
judging  from  a  Spanish  document  bearing  the  official 
seal  of  Carlos  IV  of  Spain.  It  is  a  petition  dated 
Havana,  August  17,  1808,  addressed  to  the  Governor 

1  Most  of  the  data  here  used  has  been  obtained  from  the  de  Mun 
Papers  now  in  possession  of  the  Missouri  Historical  Society. 

2  We  are  told  that  Jules  succeeded  in  saving  his  violin  on  this 
occasion;  frequent  references  are  found  in  the  de  Mun  papers  to 
Jules’  violin.  His  “Stradivarius”  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a 
descendant. 
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of  Cuba,  in  which  Julius  Luis  Rene  de  Mun  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  three  brothers,  Juan  Santiago  Maria 
Luis  de  Mun  (Luis),  Nicolas  de  Mun,  and  Augusto 
Ysabel  Vincente  de  Mun  (Auguste),  natives  of  the 
French  part  of  San  Domingo,  states :  that  having 
obtained  permission  from  the  Governor,  he  had 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  coffee  for  the  past  five 
years  in  an  effort  to  recuperate  from  losses  suffered 
by  his  mother,  his  brothers  and  himself  during 
the  destructive  Revolution  in  the  French  Colonies; 
that  during  this  time  he  had  been  joined  first  by  his 
brothers  in  1807  and  then  by  his  mother  in  1808 ;  that 
having  enjoyed  the  generosity  of  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  begs  that  they  now  be  allowed  to  swear 
allegiance  to  Ferdinand  VI,  King  of  Spain  and  of 
the  Indies.  The  oath  was  administered  on  August 
22,  1808,  and  they  were  granted  permission  to  remain 
on  the  island  as  agriculturists. 

Letters  addressed  to  Jules  de  Mun  from  members 
of  his  family  in  Havana  show  him  to  have  been 
dividing  his  time  from  June  1809  to  July  1810, 
between  Burlington,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia  ;  he 
then  moved  to  Ste.  Genevieve  with  his  mother  and 
brother  Auguste  whom  he  left  there  while  he  moved 
to  St.  Louis  in  January  1812.  On  March  31st  1812, 
he  married  Isabelle  Gratiot,  who  was  born  in  St. 
Louis  October  15,  1796,  and  died  there  July  13,  1878. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  Gratiot,  born  in 
Lausanne,  Switzerland  in  1752  and  died  in  St.  Louis, 
April  20,  1817,  and  of  Victoire  Chouteau,  born  in 
New  Orleans,  March  23,  17643,  and  died  in  St.  Louis, 
June  15,  1825;  they  were  married  in  St.  Louis  June 
21,  1781. 

A  descendant  of  French  Huguenots  who,  after  the 
edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  had  taken  refuge  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  Charles  Gratiot  at  an  early  age  was  sent  to 


3  St.  Louis  Cathedral  records  at  New  Orleans. 
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England  for  his  education  and  later  joined  his  ma¬ 
ternal  uncle  in  Montreal  and  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Northwest  Fur  Company;  in  1777  he  left  Montreal 
for  the  Illinois  Country.  In  1781  Mr.  Gratiot  came 
to  St.  Louis  and  became  a  Spanish  subject  to  enable 
him  to  participate  in  the  Indian  trade  on  both  the 
Spanish  and  English  sides  of  the  country,  which  he 
could  not  do  as  an  English  subject4;  he  was  one  of 
the  five  who  signed  the  Transfer  of  Upper  Louisiana 
at  St.  Louis  on  March  9,  1804.  In  December  of  this 
same  year  Governor  Harrison  appointed  Mr.  Gratiot 
the  first  presiding  justice  of  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  with  his  two  associates,  Auguste  Chouteau 
and  David  Delaunay,  which  position  he  filled  for  three 
years,  after  which  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  In  1809,  when  the  “Town  of  St.  Louis’ ’  was 
incorporated,  he  was  elected  a  trustee  and  filled  the 
office  of  chairman  of  the  board  for  three  years. 

Jules  de  Mun  remained  in  St.  Louis  until  1815, 
when  he  and  Auguste  P.  Chouteau  started  out  on 
their  expedition  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Arkansas, 
as  described  in  his  Journal.  During  Jules  de  Mun’s 
absence  in  1816,  his  brother  Auguste  was  killed  in  a 
political  duel  at  Ste.  Genevieve  by  William  McArthur, 
a  brother-in-law  of  Dr.  Lewis  F.  Linn,  later  United 
States  Senator  from  Missouri.  That  same  year 
Mr.  Depestre,  who  had  married  Jules  de  Mun’s  sister, 
Cece  de  Mun,  died. 

Upon  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  family,  royal 
letters,  dated  September  26,  1817,  were  forwarded 
by  Louis  XVIII  to  Jules  de  Mun,  through  the  French 
Ambassador  at  Washington,  inviting  the  return  of 
himself  and  family  to  France,  and  conferring  upon 
him  the  decoration  of  the  Fleur  de  Lis  of  France.5 

4  Billon,  Annals  of  St.  Louis,  485. 

5  The  “Order  of  the  Lys”  was  created  in  virtue  of  a  royal  decree 
of  April  15,  1816,  and  abolished  in  1830.  In  principle  it  was  con¬ 
fined  to  those  emigres,  who  during  the  Revolution  had  formed 
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After  the  return  of  Jules  de  Mun  from  his  expedi¬ 
tion,  he  was  for  a  short  time  in  business  with  John 
Mullanphy.6  In  March  1819,  Jules  de  Mun’s  mother 
“Le  Meilleur  de  Mun”  as  she  signed  herself,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  eldest  daughter  Isabelle  and  his 
sister,  Mde.  Depestre,  and  her  children,  left  for  Cuba, 
this  being  Mde.  “Le  Meilleur”  de  Mun’s  twelfth  sea 
voyage.  They  were  followed  on  March  20,  1820, 
by  Jules  de  Mun,  his  wife,  two  little  girls  and  a 
servant,  wTho  embarked  at  St.  Louis  on  the  steamboat 
Missouri  for  New  Orleans,  and  thence  sailed  to  Cuba, 
wThere  he  spent  ten  years  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  coffee.  He  brought  his  family  back  to  St.  Louis 
in  the  latter  part  of  1830.  Less  than  a  year  later, 
on  October  16,  1831,  Jules  writes  to  his  daughter, 
Isabelle,  from  “Skinner’s  old  place”  twenty  miles 
from  the  nearest  house,  that  he  is  building  a  house 
on  a  pretty  little  river.  This  was  doubtless  de  Mun’s 
trading  house  on  Sugar  Creek  in  southern  Wiscorsin, 
(which  was  then  a  portion  of  Michigan  Territory), 
at  the  point  where  Broadhead  now  stands.7 

Soon  after  his  return  to  St.  Louis,  Jules  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Secretary  and  Translator  to  the  United 
States  Board  of  Commissioners,  charged  with  the 
duty  of  adjusting  the  titles  to  French  and  Spanish 
land  grants  in  Missouri.  He  was  afterwards 

the  “Conde  Army,”  so-called  because  of  its  having  rallied  around 
the  old  Prince  of  Conde  outside  of  French  territory;  the  order  was 
also  conferred  upon  a  certain  number  of  distinguished  Frenchmen 
who  were  residing  abroad  and  had  made  a  name  for  themselves 
through  their  royalist  zeal  and  propaganda. 

6  Darby,  Personal  Recollections,  405-411. 

7  Authority  for  de  Mun’s  trading  house  on  Sugar  Creek  may  be 
found  in  a  statement  by  James  P.  Dixon  in  the  Indian  Office,  Special 
Files  1839,  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit.  The  survey  of  Green  County, 
Wisconsin,  made  in  1836,  shows  the  de  Mun  trading  house  and  is 
called  “de  Mun’s  Trading  House.”  John  B.  Skinner  established  a 
mine  a  few  miles  north  of  the  present  city  of  Munroe,  Wisconsin, 
about  1827-8.  Broadhead,  the  point  where  the  trading  house  was 
located  is  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  east  of  Skinner’s  old  mine. 
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appointed  Register  of  the  United  States  Land  Office 
at  St.  Louis,  and  in  1842  elected  Recorder  of  Deeds 
of  the  County  of  St.  Louis,  which  office  he  held  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  August  15,  1843. 8  Members  of 
the  County  Court  attended  his  funeral  in  a  body  and 
for  a  period  of  thirty  days,  wore  crepe  on  the  left 
arm  as  a  tribute  of  respect  for  their  colleague. 

1  JULES  DE  MUN  AND  ISABELLA  GRATIOT 
had  the  following  children  born  in  St.  Louis: 

2  i.  Isabelle  (Jules1),  born  December  12,  1812; 
died  May  25,  1877 ;  married  January  28,  1840, 
Edward  Walsh,  born  in  Ireland,  December  27, 
1798;  died  in  St.  Louis  March  23,  1866;  widower 
of  Maria  Tucker,  whose  daughter  married  Solon 
Humphreys  of  New  York. 

3  ii.  Julie  Elizabeth  Louise  Apolline  (Jules1), 
born  April  28,  1816 ;  died  May  31,  1888 ;  married 
April  20,  1835,  Leon  Antoine  Chenie,  born  Feb¬ 
ruary  14,  1808;  died  June  24,  1866. 

4  iii.  Louise  Victoire  (Jules1),  born  June  2, 
1818;  died  October  3,  1889;  married  January  28, 
1845,  Robert  A.  Barnes,  born  March  28,  1808; 
died  April  2,  1892.  He  was  merchant,  banker, 
public  benefactor,  and  founder  of  Barnes  Hos¬ 
pital  in  St.  Louis. 

iv.  Emilie  Laure  (Jules1),  born  November  24, 
1831;  died  January  29,  1913;  married  about  1866, 
Charles  Bland  Smith,  born  April  3,  1830;  died 
November  15,  1889. 

v.  Aimee  Claire  (Jules1),  born  May  10,  1834; 
died  April  4,  1853;  unmarried. 


s  James,  Three  Years  Among  the  Indians  and  Mexicans  (Walter 
B.  Douglas,  ed.),  294. 
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2  ISABELLE  DE  MUN  AND  EDWARD  WALSH 
had  the  following  children  born  in  St.  Louis : 

i.  Isabelle  (Jules1,  Isabelle2),  born  February 
11,  1841;  died  June  25,  1859;  unmarried. 

5  ii.  Julius  S.  (Jules1,  Isabelle2),  born  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1842;  died  March  21,  1923;  married  Janu¬ 
ary  11,  1870,  Josephine  Dickson,  born  June  5, 
1848;  died  May  18,  1909;  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Charles  K.  Dickson  and  Mary  Theresa 
Thomas.  Julius  S.  Walsh  was  a  lawyer,  banker, 
financier,  public-spirited  citizen,  and  a  leader  in 
the  constructive  development  of  St.  Louis. 

6  iii.  Marie  Claire  (Jules1,  Isabelle2),  born  June 
18,  1845 ;  died  December  8,  1883 ;  married  in  1866, 
Bartholomew  Mezieres  Chambers,  born  November 
7,  1837 ;  died  July  7,  1915. 

7  iv.  John  Amedee  (Jules1,  Isabelle2),  born  in 
1847;  died  in  1901;  married  October  29,  1872, 
Sallie  Shannon. 

8  v.  Edward,  Jr.,  (Jules1,  Isabelle2),  born  May 
23,  1849;  died  June  30,  1901;  married  January 
11,  1882,  Julia  Maffitt,  daughter  of  William 
Maffitt,  Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army,  born 
November  14,  1811;  died  October  7,  1864,  and 
Julie  Chouteau,  born  February  28,  1816;  died 
July  8,  1897. 

vi.  Augustus  (Jules1,  Isabelle2),  born  January 
7,  1851 ;  died  February  1852. 

vii.  Daniel  Edmond  (Jules1,  Isabelle2),  born 
June  25,  1853;  died  May  23,  1909;  unmarried. 

3  JULIE  ELIZABETH  LOUISE  APOLLINE  DE 
MUN  and  LEON  ANTOINE  CHFNIE  had  the 
following  children  born  in  St.  Louis : 

9  i.  Isabelle  (Jules1,  Julie2),  born  August  1, 
1837 ;  died  August  30,  1908 ;  married  in  1860,  Dr. 
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Elsworth  Faysoux  Smith,  a  leading  physician  of 
St.  Louis,  born  April  29,  1825;  died  August  19, 
1896. 

ii.  Therese  (Jules1,  Julie2),  born  December  20, 
1838;  died  June  30,  1885;  married  about  1866, 
John  M.  Sellers,  born  in  Ohio  in  1837. 

10  iii.  Julia  (Jules1,  Julie2),  born  January  15, 
1841;  died  July  18,  1922;  married  October  10, 
1861,  James  Sheppard  Cabanne,  a  prominent 
physician  of  St.  Louis. 

11  iv.  Leon  Jules  (Jules1,  Julie2),  born  May  23, 
1843;  died  December  19,  1916;  married  April  26, 
1864,  Xamantha  Sill,  daughter  of  Professor 
Simon  Sill  and  Caroline  Breardy. 

12  v.  Marie  Louise  (Jules1,  Julie2),  born  in  1848; 
died  May  8,  1878;  married  Major  Charles  Ouimet 
of  Montreal,  born  in  1833. 

4  LOUISE  VICTOIRE  DE  MUN  and  ROBERT 
A.  BARNES  had  the  following  children  born  in 
St.  Louis: 

i.  De  Mun  (Jules1,  Louise2),  died  in  infancy. 

ii.  ^Isabelle  (Jules1,  Louise2),  died  in  infancy. 

5  JULIUS  S.  WALSH  and  JOSEPHINE  DICK¬ 
SON  had  the  following  children  born  in  St. 
Louis : 

i.  Charles  K.  Dickson  (Jules1,  Isabelle2, 
Julius3),  married  December  2,  1897,  Jessie  Keh- 
lor.  Married  secondly,  Mrs.  Eudora  Gray, 
September,  1916. 

13  ii.  Isabelle  de  Mun  (Jules1,  Isabelle2,  Julius3), 
married  November  21,  1894,  Charles  Louis  Palms 
of  Detroit,  born  June  2,  1872;  died  March  1, 
1925. 
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iii.  Julius  S.  Jr.,  (Jules1,  Isabelle2,  Julius3), 
married  December  30,  1905,  Clara  D.  D.  Bell,  of 
Kentucky. 

14  iv.  Robert  A.  Barnes  (Jules1,  Isabelle2  Ju¬ 
lius3),  married  October  15,  1917,  Stella  Schnaider. 

15  v.  Ellen  Humphreys  (Jules1,  Isabelle2  Ju¬ 
lius3),  married  January  28,  1902,  William  Maffitt, 
son  of  Pierre  Chouteau  Maffitt,  born  September 
3,  1845;  died  February  11,  1919,  and  Mary  I. 
Skinker,  born  April  18,  1847 ;  died  February  28, 
1922. 

16  vi.  Mary  Josephine  (Jules1,  Isabelle2,  Julius3), 
born  December  30,  1880;  died  April  12,  1916; 
married  June  1904,  Captain  John  Savage  Bates, 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  who  died  January,  1922. 

vii.  Justina  (Jules1,  Isabelle2,  Julius3),  born 
September  26,  1882;  died  the  same  year. 

viii.  John  Amedee  (Jules1,  Isabelle2,  Julius3), 

born  August  16,  1883;  died  October  6,  1886. 

* 

ix.  Norbert  Sylvester  Chouteau  (Jules1,  Isa¬ 
belle2,  Julius3),  married  October  3,  1916,  Julia 
Stillman  Crosby. 

6  MARIE  CLAIRE  WALSH  and  BARTHOLO¬ 
MEW  MEZIERES  CHAMBERS  who  had  one 
child : 

i.  John  Mullanphy  (Jules1,  Isabelle2,  Marie3), 
born  December  6,  1875;  died  July  13,  1878. 

7  JOHN  AMEDEE  WALSH  and  SALLIE  SHAN¬ 
NON  had  the  following  children: 

i.  Wilson  Shannon  (Jules1,  Isabelle2^  John3), 
1873;  died  1893;  unmarried. 

ii.  Julius  de  Mun  (Jules1,  Isabelle2,  John3), 
born  1874;  died  1908;  unmarried. 
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17  iii.  Marie  Claire  (Jules1,  Isabelle2,  John3), 
married  September  30,  1903,  John  Geraghty  of 
Milwaukee. 

18  iv.  Sallie  Shannon  (Jules1,  Isabelle2,  John3), 
born  February  1878;  died  February  27,  1924; 
married  April  10,  1904,  James  Dennison  Sawyer 
of  Buffalo. 

8  EDWARD  WALSH  and  JULIA  MAFFITT  had 
one  child: 

19  i.  Edward  J.  (Jules1,  Isabelle2  Edward3), 
married  April  22,  1908,  Winifred  P.  Erwin, 
daughter  of  James  B.  Erwin,  General,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Isabel  Doane. 

9  ISABELLE  DE  MUN  CHENIER  and  DR.  ELS- 
WORTH  FAYSOUX  SMITH  had  the  following 
children  born  in  St.  Louis: 

20  i.  Elsworth  Striker,  M.  D.,  (Jules1,  Julie2, 
Isabelle3),  married  October  15,  1893,  Grace  Platte, 
who  died  November  27,  1912;  he  married  sec¬ 
ondly  October  26,  1916,  Fannie  Carr,  daughter 
of  C.  Bent  Carr  and  Louise  Atchison. 

ii.  De  Mun  (Jules,1  Julie2,  Isabelle3),  born 
January  25,  1867 ;  died  April  6,  1911. 

21  iii.  Julia  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Isabelle3),  married 
January  7,  1891,  William  D.  Crosby,  Surgeon  in 
the  U.  S.  A.,  born  in  1856;  died  December  25, 
1927. 

22  iv.  J.  Sheppard  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Isabelle3), 
married  October  11, 1893,  Sunie  Mitchell  Cabanne, 
daughter  of  J.  Charless  Cabanne,  born  October 
16,  1846 ;  died  March  17,  1922,  and  Sunie  P. 
Mitchell,  born  February  13,  1847 ;  died  March  8, 
1910. 

v.  Emilie  de  Mun  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Isabelle3), 
married  January  31,  1900,  J.  D.  Perry  Francis, 
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son  of  Hon.  David  Rowland  Francis,  who  was 
successively  Mayor  of  St.  Louis,  Governor  of 
Missouri,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Russia,  horn  October  1, 
1850;  died  January  25,  1927,  and  Jane  Perry, 
horn  in  1855;  died  March  20,  1924. 

10  JULIA  CHENIER  and  DR.  JAMES  SHEP¬ 
PARD  CABANNE  had  the  following  children 
born  in  St.  Louis: 

i.  Julia  Chenier  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Julia3),  died 
in  infancy. 

23  ii.  Susie  Plummer  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Julia3),  mar¬ 
ried  March  22,  1890,  Robert  W.  Goode,  who  died 
May  20,  1895;  married  secondly,  November  22, 
1899,  Colonel  George  W.  Goode,  U.  S.  A. 

24  iii.  James  Sheppard,  Jr.,  (Jules1,  Julie2, 

Julia3),  married  June  26,  1899,  Minnie  Leonard; 
married  secondly  July  31,  1916,  Patty  Sparks 
Poulin. 

11  LEON  JULES  CHENIER  and  XAMANTHA 
SILL,  who  had  the  following  children  born  in  St. 
Louis : 

i.  Henrietta  Marie  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Leon3), 

born  July  12,  1866;  died  November  18,  1880. 

ii.  Antoine  Leon  Joseph  (Jules1,  Julie2, 

Leon3),  born  October  19,  1869;  died  October  12, 
1909;  married  January  12,  1907,  Mary  Schuer- 
mann. 

25  iii.  Julia  Antoinette  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Leon3), 
married  June  12,  1895,  Joseph  Edmond  Gorman. 

26  iv.  Isabelle  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Leon3),  married 

April  25,  1900,  Thomas  Preston  Haley,  Jr. 

v.  Louise  Carr  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Leon3),  mar¬ 
ried  July  26,  1899,  Thomas  B.  Leonard. 
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27  vi.  Marie  Therese  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Leon3) ;  mar¬ 
ried  October  12,  1904,  Otto  F.  Oberbeck,  Jr.;  died 
May  19,  1921. 

vii.  George  Endorns  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Leon3), 
married  December  31,  1921,  Bertha  O’Brien. 

12  MARIE  LOUISE  CHENIER  and  MAJOR 

CHARLES  OUIMET  had  one  child : 

i.  Chenier  Ouimet  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Marie 
Louise3). 

13  ISABELLE  DE  MUN  WALSH  and  CHARLES 
LOUIS  PALMS  had  the  following  children: 

28  i.  Josephine  Dickson  (Jules1,  Isabelle2,  Julius3, 
Isabelle4),  born  in  Detroit,  married  September 
26,  1921,  Wilfred  V.  Casgrain  of  Detroit. 

29  ii.  Charles  Louis,  Jr.,  (Jules1,  Isabelle2, 
Julius3,  Isabelle4),  born  in  Detroit,  married  June 
1924,  Marion  Dwyer  of  Detroit. 

30  iii.  Isabelle  de  Mun  (Jules1,  Isabelle2,  Julius3, 
Isabelle4),  born  in  Detroit,  married  September 
1923,  Harold  R.  Buckley  of  Springfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

31  iv.  Dorothy  Celimene  (Jules1,  Isabelle2,  Ju¬ 
lius3,  Isabelle4),  born  in  England,  married  Octo¬ 
ber  1924,  Edward  H.  Murphy. 

14  ROBERT  A.  BARNES  WALSH  and  STELLA 
SCHNAIDER  had  one  child  born  in  St.  Louis : 

i.  Mary  Elizabeth  (Jules1,  Isabelle2,  Julius3, 
Robert4). 

15  ELLEN  HUMPHREYS  WALSH  and  WIL¬ 
LIAM  MAFFITT  had  the  following  children 
born  in  St.  Louis: 

i.  Julius  S.  (Jules1,  Isabelle2,  Julius3,  Ellen4), 
born  November  22,  1903;  died  the  same  year. 
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ii.  Pierre  Chouteau  (Jules1,  Isabelle2  Julius3, 
Ellen4),  born  June  4,  1905;  died  the  same  year. 

16  MARY  JOSEPHINE  WALSH  and  CAPTAIN 
JOHN  SAVAGE  BATES,  U.  S.  MARINES,  had 
the  following  children: 

i.  Mary  Josephine  (Jules1,  Isabelle2  Julius3 
Josephine4),  born  in  Asheville,  N.  C. 

ii.  Ellen  Humphreys  Walsh  (Jules1,  Isabelle2, 
Julius3,  Josephine4),  born  in  St.  Louis. 

iii.  Julius  S.  Walsh  (Jules1,  Isabelle2,  Julius3, 
Josephine4),  born  in  St.  Louis. 

17  MARIE  CLAIRE  WALSH  and  JOHN 

GERAGHTY  had  the  following  children  born  in 
Minneapolis :  1 

i.  Sallie  Shannon  Walsh  (Jules1,  Isabelle2, 
John3,  Marie4). 

ii.  Marie  Walsh  (Jules1,  Isabelle2,  John3 
Marie4). 

18  SALLIE  SHANNON  and  JAMES  DENNISON 
SAWYER  had  one  child: 

i.  James  Dennison  (Jules1,  Isabelle2,  John3, 
Sallie4),  born  February  19p5;  died  October  2, 
1915. 

19  EDWARD  J.  WALSH  and  WINIFRED  P. 
ERWIN  had  the  following  children  born  in  St. 
Louis : 

* 

i.  Edward  J.  Jr.,  (Jules1,  Isabelle2,  Edward3, 
Edward4). 

ii.  Ellen  Erwin  (Jules1,  Isabelle2,  Edward3, 
Edward4 ) . 

iii.  Julia  Maffitt  (Jules1,  Isabelle2,  Edward3, 
Edward4). 
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iv.  James  Erwin  (Jules1,  Isabelle2,  Edward3, 
Edward4). 

20  ELSWORTH  STRIKER  SMITH,  M.  D.,  and 
GRACE  PLATTE  had  the  following  children 
born  in  St.  Louis : 

i.  Elizabeth  Platte  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Isabelle3, 
Elsworth4). 

ii.  Elsworth  Alexander  McDougal  (Jules1, 
Julie2,  Isabelle3,  Elsworth4),  married  August  16, 
1924,  Eula  Wilson. 

32  iii.  Isabelle  Chenier  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Isabelle3, 
Elsworth4),  married  November  1,  1924,  William 
King  Gardner,  son  of  Frederick  D.  Gardner, 
former  governor  of  Missouri. 

iv.  Phillips  Platte  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Isabelle3, 
Elsworth4). 

21  JULIA  PENELOPE  SMITH  and  COLONEL 
WILLIAM  D.  CROSBY,  U.  S.  A.,  had  the  fol¬ 
lowing  children: 

33  ii.  Isabelle  Chenier  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Isabelle3, 
Julia4),  born  at  Fort  Missoula,  Montana;  mar¬ 
ried  May  8,  1917,  Colonel  Frederick  Bernard 
Hennessey,  U.  S.  A. 

ii.  Julia  Stillman  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Isabelle3, 
Julia4),  married  October  3,  1916,  N.  S.  Chouteau 
Walsh. 

22  JAMES  SHEPPARD  SMITH  and  SUNIE 
MITCHELL  CABANNE  who  had  the  following 
children  born  in  St.  Louis : 

i.  Sunie  Cabanne  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Isabelle3, 
Sheppard4). 

ii.  Elsworth  Faysoux  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Isabelle3, 
Sheppard4). 
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iii.  James  Sheppard,  Jr.,  (Jules1,  Julie2, 
Isabelle3,  Sheppard4). 

iv.  Charless  Cabanne  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Isabelle3, 
Sheppard4). 

v.  Mary  Ambrose  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Isabelle3, 
Sheppard4). 

23  SUSAN  PLUMMER  CABANNE  and  ROBERT 
W.  GOODE  had  the  following  children  born  in 
St.  Louis: 

32  i.  Susan  Cabanne  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Julia3, 

Susan4),  married  April  18,  1911,  Lieutenant 
Charles  Dunbar  Rogers,  U.  S.  A.,  who  died 
March  17,  1915.  Second  marriage  July  14,  1916, 
to  George  Thomas  Priest,  son  of  former  Judge 
Henry  S.  Priest  of  St.  Louis. 

ii.  Frances  Wash  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Julia3, 

Susan4),  married  first  December  21,  1910,  Major 
Horace  H.  Fuller,  U.  S.  A.,  and  secondly  on 
July  14,  1922,  Freeman  Wood.  On  November 
16,  1925  she  married  Carroll  Wilson  Knowles. 

34  iii.  Julia  Chenier  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Julia3, 

Susan4),  married  August  20,  1919,  Major  William 
E.  Burr,  U.  S.  A. 

24  JAMES  SHEPPARD  CABANNE  and  MINNIE 
LEONARD  who  had  the  following  child,  bom  in 
St.  Louis: 

i.  James  Sheppard  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Julia3, 
Sheppard4),  born  November  16,  1901;  died  Octo¬ 
ber  22,  1915. 

25  JULIA  ANTOINETTE  CHENIER  and 
JOSEPH  EDMOND  GORMAN  who  had  the  fol¬ 
lowing  children  born  in  St.  Louis: 

i.  Edmond  Farrar  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Leon3, 
Julia4),  married  February  24,  1925,  Edith  Cates 
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Hamilton,  daughter  of  J.  Mullanphy  Cates  and 
Elizabeth  La  Motte. 

ii.  Francis  Chenier  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Leon3, 
Julia4). 

26  ISABELLE  CHENIER  and  THOMAS  PRES¬ 
TON  HALEY  who  had  the  following  child  born 
in  St.  Louis : 

i.  Isabelle  Chenier  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Leon3, 
Isabelle4). 

27  MARIE  THERESE  CHENIER  and  OTTO  F. 
OBERBECK  who  had  the  following  children 
born  in  St.  Louis: 

i.  David  Marshall  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Leon3, 
Therese). 

ii.  Otto  F.  R.  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Leon3,  Tlierese4). 

28  JOSEPHINE  DICKSON  PALMS  and  WIL¬ 
FRED  V.  CASGRAIN  who  had  following  chil¬ 
dren  born  in  Detroit : 

i.  Josephine  Dickson  (Jules1,  Isabelle2,  Julius3, 
Isabelle4,  Josephine5). 

ii.  Charles  William  (Jules1,  Isabelle2,  Julius8, 
Isabelle4,  Josephine5). 

iii.  Isabelle  de  Mun  (Jules1,  Isabelle2,  Julius3 
Isabelle4,  Josephine5). 

iv.  Wilfred  V.  Jr.,  (Jules1,  Isabelle2,  Julius3, 
Isabelle4,  Josephine5). 

29  CHARLES  L.  PALMS,  JR.,  and  MARIAN  M. 
DWYER  had  the  following  children  born  in 
Detroit : 

i.  Charles  Louis,  III  (Jules1,  Isabelle2  Julius3, 
Isabelle4,  Charles5). 

ii.  Robert  Mark  (Jules1,  Isabelle2,  Julius3, 
Isabelle4,  Charles5). 
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30  ISABELLE  DE  MUN  PALMS  and  HAROLD  R. 
BUCKLEY  had  the  following  children  horn  in 
Detroit : 

i.  Mary  Anne  (Jules1,  Isabelle2,  Julius3, 
Isabelle4,  Isabelle5). 

ii.  Charles  L.  Palms  (Jules1,  Isabelle2  Julius3, 
Isabelle4,  Isabelle5). 

31  DOROTHY  CELEMENE  PALMS  and  ED¬ 
WARD  H.  MURPHY  had  the  following  child 
born  in  Detroit: 

i.  Maureen  (Jules1,  Isabelle2,  Julius3,  Isabelle4, 
Dorothy5). 

32  ISABELLE  CHENIER  SMITH  and  WILLIAM 
KING  GARDNER  had  the  following  child  born 
in  St.  Louis : 

i.  Grace  Jeannette  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Isabelle3, 
Elsworth4,  Isabelle5). 

33  ISABELLE  CHENIER  CROSBY  and  COL¬ 
ONEL  FREDERICK  BERNARD  HENNES¬ 
SEY,  U.  S.  A.,  had  the  following  children: 

i.  William  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Isabelle3,  Julia4, 
Isabelle5),  born  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

ii.  Julie  Mary  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Isabelle3,  Julia4, 
Isabelle5),  born  in  St.  Louis. 

iii.  Timothy  James  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Isabelle3, 
Julie4,  Isabelle5),  born  at  the  Presidio,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California. 

This  brings  the  present  descendants  to  the  23d  gen¬ 
eration  of  de  Muns,  the  fifth  generation  in  America. 


23  SUSAN  PLUMMER  CABANNE  and  ROBERT 
W.  GOODE  descendants: 

i.  Susan  Cabanne  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Julia3, 

Susan4)  married  April  18,  1911,  Lieutenant 

Charles  Dunbar  Rogers,  U.  S.  A.,  who  died  March  17, 
1915. 

Their  children: 

a.  Julia  Huddleston  Rogers  (Jules1,  Julie2, 
Julia3,  Susan4,  Susan5). 

b.  Donald  Goode  Rogers  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Julia3, 
Susan4,  Susan5). 

Second  marriage,  July  14,  1916,  to  George 
Thomas  Priest. 

Their  children: 

c.  George  T.  Priest,  Jr. 

d.  Susan  Cabanne  Priest. 

e.  John  Goode  Priest. 

ii.  Frances  Wash,  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Julia3,  Su¬ 
san4)  married  December  21st,  1910,  Major  Horace 
H.  Fuller,  U.  S.  A. 

Child : 

a.  Daughter,  born  1915;  died  the  same  year. 

iii.  Julia  Chenier,  (Jules1,  Julie2,  Julia3,  Su¬ 
san4)  married  August  20,  1919,  Major  William 
Edward  Burr. 

Their  children: 

a.  Julia  Goode  Burr. 

b.  William  E.  Burr,  Jr. 

c.  Robert  Goode  Burr. 

These  belong  to  the  23d  generation  of  de  Muns, 
the  fifth  generation  in  America. 
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